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T HE 


PREFACE: 


HE kill and contrivance of Nature ſhine 


forth as brightly in the economy of the V ege- 
table kingdom, as in any other part of . her 
works, and the effects thereof are no where more emi- 


nently conſpicuous than in plants remarkable for the 


ftructure of their flowers, That the Guernſey Lilly 


zs of this number will, I believe, be diſputed by none 
who have ever beheld it in full bloſſom; and as it has 
hitherto been deſcribed but very imperfefly in any 
language, and never tolerably in Engliſh, this, as 
well as the extream beauty of its flower in which it 
has hardly an equal, engaged me to draw up the fol- 
lowing Account of it, from obſervations which both 
T and ſeveral others by my direction, have been im- 


ploy'd in making for ſeveral ſeaſons pasT. 


T HIS Treatiſe 1s partly Botanical and partly 
Hiſtorical. I have not only deſcrib'd the plant as 


fully and as exaftly as I poſſibly could, either by 


words or figures, but have added, in the proper 


places, whatever I have been able to diſcover con- 


cerning the hiftory both of the plant utſelf, and of 
what has been hitherto ſaid about it by authors. 


begin by a compleat lift of the names which have 
been given it in ſeveral languages, and after ſome 
account of the reaſons or Etymologtes thereof, I go 
on to the Loci Natales, or the native places of its 


a growth. 


[5 


growth. To this article J have ſubjoin'd another, 


containing the hiſtory of the time and manner in 
which this plant was firs brought from Japan to 
Guernſey, and from both theſe 1ſlands to the other 
countries in Europe which it has hitherto reach- 
ed. In the next, 1 give an account of the different 
ways in which it has been rauk'd and claſsd by 
Botanifts fince the invention of Method; and having 
thus diſpatched theſe more general heads, T proceed 
to the deſcription of all the parts of the plant, 
which I hrt conſider in their more perfect late, 
and then explain the progreſs of each, both in their 
growth and decay. Al this I have divided into 
welde articles, and to each of them ws prefixed a 
ſhort Latin Account of the part treated in it. In 
the ſucceeding article, I give particular directions 
concerning the beit method of cultivating and mana- 
ging this plant, in which I have taken care firs} to 
confider the foul, climate, and practice of the inhabi- 
tants of Guernſey, and then to apply all theſe ob- 
ſervations to England; adding withal, whatever the 
experience of our moſt judicious Gardeners here has 


been able to furniſh me with. T conclude the whole 


with the Botanical hiſtory of this plant, in which 
J jet down in order of time, whatever 15 to be found 
in authors about it, that had not been taken notice 
of in the foregoing articles; and as I have not failed 
to do juſtice to the merit of every writer I mention, 
Jo Have pointed out their miftakes, with the ſame 
freedom that I ſhall willingly allow every one to take 
with me. In this article likewiſe I have taken notice 
of the figures hitherto publiſh'd of the Guernſey Lilly, 
aud carefully diſtinguiſh d the originals, from the co- 
pres that have been taken of theſe, 
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MY own figures are contained in three large plates, 
of all them done from the life by a very able hand. I 
have accompany'd them with ſhort explications, and, 
when taken all together, I am confident they will ſerve 
to illuſtrate all that I have ſaid in the deſcription, in 
as full and plain a manner as the nature of the thing 


will allow of. 


SD ed 


The ExpPLANATION of two FiGURES, added to the firſt 
PLATE, and taken from the Roots, on the Tenth of 


Auguſt, 1736. 


I G. 20. repreſents the embryo of 
a flower arifing from the root 
of a Guernſey Lilly that had flowered 
laſt year, as appears from ſome re- 
mains of the flower-ſtem. 
1. The Fibrillæ of the root cut off. 
2. The Nucleus, or ſolid part of 
the root. 
3. The ſtem of the new flower. 
4. The Perianthium encloſing 
the tender flowers. 8 
5. The remains of the laſt year's 
flower-ſtem , the tunicles within 
which it lay being removed. 
6. The edges of theſe tunicles, 
or coats, appearing on the outſide 
of the root. 


FIG. 21. ſhews 4 root of tbe 
Guernſey Lilly cut thro the middle 


lengthways, to ſhew the remains of 
the old Caulis Floriger, or laſt year's 
flower-ſtem, the embryo of the new 
leaves, and the true diſpoſition of the 
coats that make up the root. 

1. The hard part of the root. 

2. The circular order of the tuni- 
cles on both ſides. 

3. The longitudinal order of the 
innermoſt coats. 

4. The leaves beginning to ariſe 


from the root. | 
5. The edge of the laſt year's 
flower-ſtem, thro' the whole length 
of the bulbous root. 
6. A Surculus, or oft-ſet, ariſing 
from the hard part of the root, be- 


ing covered by ſeyeral of it's coats. 


N. B. From theſe obſervations it plainly appears, that this beautiful Lilly, 
in it's native foil, may blow two years ſucceſſively from the ſame root, if not 
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Figurarum Explanatio 77, 78. 


The Names of the Authors digeſted alphabetically. 


Barrelier, 
Boerhaave, 
Bradley, 
Cornutius, 


1714. 
1700. 
1726. 
1635. 
1701. 
1664. 


1673. 
1717. 
1706. 
1666. 
1712. 
1726. 


Liger, 
Morin, 
Morriſon, 


Pluknet, 


Raius, 

Rea, 
Rapin, 
Robertus, 
Rudbeck, 
Tournefort, 


Woolridge, 


1706. 


1658. 
1680. 


1696. 
1688. 


1665. 


1665. 
1676. 
1701. 


1700. 


1700. 
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CATALOGUE 


F THE 


A 


Who have either mention d or deſcrib'd the 


Narciſſus Japoniciu, 
OR 


GUERNSEY LILLY. 


JacosBus CorRnuTIUs 
vel CORNUTI, 


Pariſ. Med. 


Anadenſium Plantarum, alia- 
rumque nondum ceditarum 
Hiſtoria. 


Pariſ. 1635. 4to. Vid. cap. 58. 
pP. 157. 


P. Morin, 
Gallus. 


Remarques neceſſaires pour la 
Culture des Fleurs diligemment 
obſervẽes. 


 Pariſ. 1658. 12 mo. Vid. p. zo. 


JonAN NES EVvELXYN, 
Anglus, Soc. Reg. Soc. 
GG 


Calendarium Hortenſe ; or, The 
Gardener's Almanack. 


Lond. 1664. Folio. Vid. p. 65. 
Ibid. 1669. Folio. Vid. p. 15. 
Tbid. 1699. I 2/70. Vid. p. 52. 


A Philoſophical Diſcourſe of 
Earth, relating to the Culture and 
Improvement of it for Vegetation, 
and the Propagation of Plants, &c. 
as it was preſented to the Royal 
Society, April 29. 1675. 


Lond. 1676. S vo. Vid. pag. 73. 


A R ENA- 


[+] 


REnNATUS RAPINUS, 


Gallus, e Societate Feſu. 


Hortorum Libri quatuor, cum 
Diſputatione de Cultura” hortenſi. 


Pariſ. 1665. Folio. Vid. lib. 1. 
1. 
wat 1681. 8Vo0. 2 Tom. Lid. 
rom. 1. Pp. $4. 


Jo HANNES REA, 
Anglus. 


A Compleat Florilege, furniſb d 
with all Requiſites belonging to a 
Floriſt. In three Books. 


Lond. 1665. Folio. Vid. lib. 1. 
cap. 10. p. 74. 


Dronyslus JoNCQUET, 


Dodd. Med. Pariſ. Reg. Ord. 
& Hort Regii Botanicus 
Profeſſor. 

Hortus Regius. 
Pariſ. 1666. Folio. Vid. p. 125. 


Jo HANNES EvELY x, 


Anglus. 
Of Gardens. Four Books. Firſt 


written in Latin Yerſe, by Renatus 
Rapin, and now made Engliſh. 


Lond. 1673. Sv. Vid. p. 60. 


Nicoraus Roß ERTus, 


Gallus, Bleſenſis. Piclos cximius. 


Pluſicurs eſpeces de Fleurs Deſ- 
ſinées & gravëes d'apres le naturel. 


Pariſ. 1676. 40. 


RomtrTus MoRisoNus, 


\ Stotus Abredonenſis. Medicus 
& Profeſſor Botamcus Repius, 
Hortique Botanici apud Oxo- 
mnienſes Prafeclus, 


Plantarum Hiſtoria Oxonienſis. 
Pars ſecunda. | | 


Oxon. 1680. Folio. Vid. Sekt. 4. 
p. 367. F. 33. 


Jon ANNES RAI us, 
Anglus. Soc. Reg. & 8. S. Tri- 
nitatis Collegi: apud Canta- 
brigienſes Socius. 
Hiſtoria Plantarum, Species ha— 
ctenus cditas, aliaſque inſuper mul- 


tas noviter inventas & deſcriptas 
complectens. 2 Vol. Folio. 


Vid. Vol. 2. Loud. 1688. J. 
21. C. 3. 70. 9. P. 1142. 


LEON AR DUS PLUCNETIUS, 
Anglus. 
Almageſtum Botanicum, five 


Phytographiz Plucnctianaz Onoma- 
ſticon. 


Lond. 1696. Fol. Vid. p. 219. 


JoRANNES WOOLRIDGE. 
Anglus. 


Syſtema Horticulturæ: or, The 
Art of Gardening. In three. Boobs. 


Lond. Edit. 4. 1700; 890. Vid. 
p. 143. 22917 
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Joskruus PITTON 
TouRNEFORT, 


Aquiſextienſ!s. Doclor Medicus 
Pariſienſis, & in Horto Regio 
© 
Butanices Profeſſor. 


Inſtitutiones Rei Herbariæ. 


Pariſ. 1700, 4to. Vid. Claſ. 9. 
ſect. 5. p. 386. 


Oraus RupEcklus, 


Pater Filius, Suect Upſalenſes. 
Pater Ob. 1703. At. 72. 


Campi Elyſii Liber Sccundus. 
Upſal. 1701. Folio. Vid. p. 93. 


DIONYSTLUSs Dop ART, 


Gallus. Med. Reg. & Academ. 
Pariſtenſ. Soc. 


Eſtampes pour Servir a I'Hiſtoire 
des Plantes. Premiere Partie. 


Paris 1701. Folio. 


JacoBus'GARDINER, 


 Anglus. A. Al. Subdecanus Li- 


colmer ſts. 


Rapin of Gardens. A Latin 


Poem in four Books Engliſb d. 


Lond. 1706. So. Vid. Edt. 2. 
p. 54. & Indicem. 


Lupovicus LI ER, 


Gallus. 
The Compleat Floriſt: Or, The 


Univerſal Culture of Flowers, &c. 


Tranſlated from the French. 
Lond. 1706. 8. Lid. p. 359. 


F.0 


ENGELBERTUS KRM FERUs, 


Weſtphalus. M. D. 


Amenitatum Exoticarum Faſci- 
culi quinque. 


Lemgovie 1712.4to. Vid, Faſ.s. 
Ciaff. 4. p. 872. 


JacoBus BaRRELIERUS, 


Pari ſinue. Mcd. Dod. Pariſ. 
4 . . , i 
S Ordinis Fratrum Piædlica- 
torum. 


Plantæ per Galliam, Hiſpaniam, 
& italiam obtervatæ. Opus Poſt- 
humum a D. De juſſicu editum. 


Pariſ. 1714. Folio. Vid. p. 70. 
& Icon. 126, 


CAROLUS EVELYN, 


Anglas. 


The Ladies Recreation; or, the 
Pleaſure and Profit of Gardening 
improv d. 


Lond. 1717. 8. Lid. p. 120. 


RICHAR DUS BRADLEY, 


Angelus. Soc. Reg. Soc. 


New Improvements of Planting 
and Gardening, both Philoſophical 
aud Practical. In three Parts. 


Lond. 1718. 8 v0. Vid. Part 2. 
p. 123. feld. 7. 


An Appendix to the New Im- 


provements of Plautiug and Gar- 


dening. 
Ibid. 1726. 8. Vid. p. 53. 
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HERMANNUS Bortrnaavye, 


Batavus. Medicine, Chemie, & 
Botamces Profeſjor 2 Acadle- 


mid Lugduno- Batavd. 


Index alter Plantarum quæ in 
Horto Academico Lugduno-Batavo 
aluntur. 


Lugd. Bat. 1720. 4to. Vid. 
Part 2. p. 147. 


JonANNES LAURENCE, 


Anglus. M. A. Redorof Bilhop's- 
Weremouth in the Biſhoprick 
of Durham, and Prebendary 
of the Church of Sarum. 


Neu Syſtem of Agriculture; 
being a Compleat Body of Husban- 
ary and Gardening. 


Lond. 1726, Folio, Vid. chap. iv. 
P. 424. 
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La Belle de Nuit & arnienſib. 


DESCRIPTION 


O F THE 


GUERNSEYT LILLY. 


NOMEN. 


Lilin-Narciſſus Sarnienſit Autumno florens :. 
Lilium Sarnienſe vulgo, 


OR THE 


GUERNSEY LILLY: 


SYNONYMA 


Arciſſus Japonicus rutilo fore = - Cornvr. 


Narciſſe du Japon - - - - - Morin.” 


Narciſſus of Fapan 
The Garnſey Lilly 


- > % TEVSLY MN 0. 
The Japan Lilly | 


Narciſſus Japonius, on Narciſſe du Japan RAIN. 


Narciſſus of Japan, or Garnſey Lily bh 
EA. 
Indian Daffodil of Garnſey - - 


Narciſſus 
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Narciſſus Japoniæ rutilo fore RoBERr. 


Lilio-Narciſſuhs Japonicus rutilo fore Mon 180n, 
N. arciſſus Japonicus Cornut. 


Japaniſt. Maug blomek Narciſt med RU p BECK, 
hogzode blom err. 


x 
ov. 


The Guernſey Lilly > - - n - - GarvineR 


Seki "ſan,  Sibito lame, 2 Smire Japo- ; 
nice. 
Aſphoaelus radice ſimplice bulboſa tunicata, IK & MF ER. 


venenoſa, flore ſanguinco, multiplo, e cau- 
lis faſtigio verticillatim in orbem radiante. 


Lilium Sanguineum pumilum flore multiplo. | 


Lilio-N, arciſſus nau, 222 ow: 8 BARRELIE R. 
neus minor — 


The Lilly of Jabaaans C. EVELIxN. 


0 - 


Japan Lillie + 


| » 5 „ „ Döner 
Guernſey Lillie - 


La Belle de Nuit J' 
La Belle Guernzey 
La Belle Guernſey 


om Sarniæ Incolis. - KNOWLTON. 
The Indian Flower + L 
= 


La Greneſienne 


'> vulgò Gallis - D.B.deJusSIEvU. 
La Guernaiſienne - 33 
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T1H E- foregoing Liſt of Names, which are all that I have 
ceeither read or heard to have ever been given to this 
Plant, are made up of ſuch as are taken from Genera of 
plants, to which it has been thought to belong ; from the 
Locus Natalis, or countries where it grows in greateſt plenty; 
and from ſomething belonging to its flower. 


Or the firſt kind are, Narciſſus, Lilium, Aſpbodelus, © Lilio- 
Narciſſus. The plants which come under the 52 firſt of theſe 
denominations differ very widely from one anocher The 
fourth is a name compounded of the ſirſt and ſecond, and is 
attributed only to ſuch plants as agree in ſome things with thein 
both. The Gaernſcy Lilly is undoubtedly of this number; as 
is now generally acknowledg'd by the writers on Botanical 


Method. 
IT agrees with the Narciſſus. 


1. IN its root which is tunicated, or made up of ſeveral di- 
ſtinct coats. 


2. IN the ſhape and colour of the leaves. 
3. IN the nakedneſs and figure of the flower-ſtem. 


4. In the Perianthium, or flower-caſe ; only in this plant, 
that conſiſts of two parts, whereas in the Narciſ us it is ſingle. 


IT reſembles the Lilly. 
1. Ix the number of Petal. 


2. IN the figure of the ſeeds, tho* the diſpoſition of them be 
a little different. | 


3. In the Vaſculum Seminale, or ſeed-veſlel. 


I nave here only mention'd the agreement of the Guernſey 
Lilly with the Narciſſus and Lilium, in things that are pecu- 
liar 


84 


liar to each of theſe Genera, without inſiſting on what it has itt 
common with them both; and therefore it is unneceſſary to 
ſhow, by any more particular deduction, wherein it differs from 
either. 1 thall only add a paſſage much to the fame purpoſe 
from Dr. Moriſon's Introduction to his account of the Lilia- 
Narciſſus. Quia flores producunt, ſa ys he, Liliorum inſtar, capſu- 
laſque pariter corundem capſulis ſimiles, ſeminaque itidem conformiu 
Lua, Lili nomen in compoſitione pra fiximus; qua denominatio 
ommis debet a nobiliore © potiore parte deſumi, atqui flores & capſule 
ſeminales, ipſaque ſemina primatum in omni genere obtinebunt. Sed 
quandoquidem radices omnium barum infra deſcribendarum pluntarum 


ſunt guar bulboſcæ E multis pelliculis ſeu tumcrs majoribus mwol- | 


venttbus minores præditæ, Narciſſorum reliquorum more, non autem 
ſquammoſce vel Des Liliorum proprie dictorum modo, 1: S 
aptiore titulo Lilio- Narciſſos deſgnauimus; quoniam utriuſque Lili 
ſeal, N Narciſſi naturam participant nomen ſic compoſitum obtine bunt. 


TRE countries from whence this plant has been denomi- 
nated, are the Iſlands of Japan and Guernſey. From the firſt it 
hath borrow'd the epithets of Japonicus, Japonius, and by a 
more indeterminate way of ſpeaking, the name of the Indian 
Flower. The French Greneſtenne, &c. comes from Guernſey, 
which in Latin has ſometimes been tranſlated Greneſts, as we are 
told by Adriazus Valcſius in his Notuia Galliarum, publiſh'd in 
1675. Greneſss, ſays he, in explication of ſome Latin verſes 
quoted by him, eff Greneſey inſula Anglis ſuljecla. To this iſland 
likewiſe we owe its common Engliſb name, the Guernſey Lilly, 
which I have ventured to render Lilium Sarnenſe, on the 
authority of the Learned Cambden, who tells us, that Sarnia 
is the Latin name us'd by Antoninus, in his Itinerarium Mariti- 
mum, to expreſs the iſland of Guernſey. In two editions of that 
Itinerary which 1 have conſulted, one publiſh'd by Loygolius 
in 1512, and the other with S:ta's Commentary in 1 600, I 
find Sarma and Sarma, as well as Sarma, all equally juſtify'd 
by the manuſcripts; but according to Cambden, the laſt is 
to be preferr'd; and that likewiſe is all the reaſon ! pre- 
tend to have why Sarma means Guernſey, rather than any 
other iſland in the Britiſb Channel; fince Antoninus only 
mentions it as one of the iſlands in mar: occano quod Gallias 
Y Brittanmas interluit. 


Tux foundation of the third claſs of names, taken from 
the colour, beauty, or any other remarkable quality in the 
flower, 


ES] 
flower, is too obvious to any who have either ſeen it them- 
ſelves, or ſhall read my deſcription, to need an explication 
in this place. And therefor to conclude this fend of 
Etymologies; all I have further to ſay is, that I have tran- 
ſcribed the Japan names as I found them in Ræmpſer, who ob- 
ſerves that the laſt is taken from a poiſonous quality, which 
the inhabitants of that iſland have diſcover'd in the root of this 
plant. Doku ſymira, i. e. venenoſa ſymira, ob bulbum venenoſum 
diclus; and the ſecond, from its growing in great plenty in bu- 
rying grounds. Sibito banna appellatur, quaſi dixeris mortuorum 


florem, quod in canterus plurimum creſcat. In fine, I cannot but 


think the Gucrnſey name, La Belle de nuit, very ill choſen, this 
flower never appearing in its greateſt beauty but when view'd 
in the ſun. 


LOCUS NATALIS. 


HE original Locus Natalis, or place of growth of this 

plant, is Japan. There Kæmipſerus ſaw it growing, and 
deicrib'd and delineated it upon the ſpot. Cornutius obſerves 
concerning the firſt roots that were ever known to be in Europe, 
that they came from theſe iſlands; and from thence it has 
been propagated to all the countries where 1t grows at this day, 
in the manner we ſhall hear in the next article. 


For a deſcription of this Empire, I refer the reader to 
the accurate hiſtory thereof written by Kempferus, and lately 
publith'd in Euoliſb, in two volumes in Folio, by the ingenious 
Dr. Scheutæcr. I need only obſerve here, that it is placed by 
that Author between the 31 and 42 degrees of Northern La- 
titude. | 


Havixc found its way from Japan into Europe, this 
plant ſettled chiefly in Guernſey, where it continues ſtill in 
very great plenty; and from whence it not only firſt came 
to England, but almoſt yearly ſupplies of roots have been 
ſent us ever fince. With reſpect to us therefor, this iſland 


may be reckon'd its original _— place of growth, as well 
as 
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as Japan. Guemſey is a ſmall iſland about 24 miles in circum- 
ference, ſituated in the Briteſh channel, in the latitude of 49 
degrees 39 minutes ; 54 miles from the neareſt point of the 
coaſt of England, 29 miles from that of Normandy, and 20 
miles north-weſt from Ferſey. A pretty full account thereof 
may be collected from Cambden, and the additions to that 
author, publiſhed by Dr. Gihſn now Lord Biſhop of London; 
and from Dr. Heylin's ſurvey of the two iſlands Guernſey and 
Ferſey, added to his ſurvey of the eſtate of France, publiſh'd 
1656. Dr. Gibſon's additions were communicated by the Re- 
verend Mr. Fall, miniſter in Jerſey, to whom likewiſe we owe 
a very exact deſcription of that iſland. 


Hiſtory of this PLANT's coming 
into Europe, and particularly into 
GUERNSEY. 


OR NUTIUS, the firſt author who mention'd the 

Guernſey Lilly by the name of Narciſſus Fapanicus, gives 
us likewiſe an account that it was brought from Japan to Paris, 
and cultivated in the garden of ane Fobannes Morinus, a great 
lover of flowers, and who ſpared no pains nor coſt to procure 
curioſities of this kind from all parts. This happen'd a few 
years before 1634, and it is the firft time that we hear of its 
ever coming into Europe. Inter ammes Narciſſos, ſays that au- 
thor, qu backenus moſs apud nas extiterunt, prima, ut arbitror, 
aucloritas nobiliſſimo huic generi debetur ; quod pauers abbinc amis ex 
Japonia allatum, ſtreuui adwodum & nullis ſunsptibus parcentis virs 
Joannes Morini cultura, tandem in florem proſiluit ſeptimo menſis 
Octobris anno Domini 1634. | 


TuIs garden of Marinus s, the firſt place in which we are 
ſure that the Gueruſcy Lilly was ever planted or ſeen to flower in 
| Europe, was famous for the uncommon exotick plants contain 'd 
in it a great many years aſter this time. For Dr. Mariſon in his 
Hiſtoria Qxonteuſis takes notice, that among others, he law there 


the 
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the N. 3 Iadic us fphericts flore liliaces of Baptiſta Ferrarius in 
1657. It is probable that the Guernſey Lilly continued like- 
wile to thrive and multiply in it, and that from thence it was 
tranſplanted to the Royal Garden, where it certainly was be- 
fare the year 1666, and perhaps to other places in France, 
ſeeing Father Rapin ſo ſtrenuouſly recommends the frequent 
cultivating of 1t ; but fince that time, roots have been often fent 
thither from Gzernſey. 


Ina very curious manuſcript Florileguem, which belong'd to 
the late Dr. John Friend, wherein the figures of the flowers 
are drawn from plants that grew at Fulham, beautifully il- 
luminated, and diſposd in the order of the ſeaſons in which 
they blow, all done by one Mr. Marſball, a relation of Dr. Friend's, 
| abſerv'd among the Autumn flowers a figure that every way re- 
ſembles the Guernſey Liih, with only this note upon it: [hs 
flower was ſeut me by General Lambert, August 29. 1659. from 
Wimbleton. On moſt of the other figures are the names of 
the plants which they repreſent, in Latin, Englih, and French, 
which thows that the Grey Lilly was then fo very little known 
in Euglaud, as even to be without a name. But in the year 1664. 
it was grown more common among us, being then call'd the 
Garnſey Lally, as appears from Evelyn Calendarium Hortenſe. 


WuEN, or in what manner, it came firſt into Gucinſcy, it 
is not an eaty matter to determine. The accounts which have 
been publith'd concerning theſe two particulars, as well as thofe 
which | have receiv'd from the gentlemen of that iſland, are 
all very different from one another, and many of them contra- 
dictory; but before I pretend to give my own opinion, I fhall 
fet down all theſe various accounts at large, that the reader 
may be fully in a condition to compare them with one another. 


TRE firſt, in order of time, is that related by Dr. Moriſon. 
A Dutch or Engliſh fhip, fays he, it is uncertain which, bound 
from Japan with ſome of theſe roots on board, was caft away on 
the iſland of Guernſey. The roots were thrown on the fhore, and 
by the winds ſoon bury'd in the ſand. There they remained for 
ſome years, and afterwards, to the great ſurprize and admiration 
of the inhabitants, the flowers appear't in all their pomp and 
ſplendor. The honourable Mr. Hatton, wha was tome years after 
on that iſland, his father, the Lord Hatton, being governor there, 
took care to ſend roots to a great many Floriſts in England. jus 


radices 
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radices ex Faponia allate'& ex nave naufraga Batavica an Anglica in- 
certum, ejcclæ in littus arenoſum inſulæ Guernſay ditioni ſereniſſimi Carol: 
ſecundi ſubjecltæ; ibi, mquam, bulbs incuria projects in littus arenoſum 
inter ſparta maritima, & vento fortiore arenam eo pellente; qua de- 
mum predict: bulbi tecti pot aliquot annos ſumma cum incolarum ad- 
mirationc flores rutilos amplos © elegantes ſponte dederunt. Hoc flore 
detecto, aliquot annis poſtea radices plurimas communicavit Botanicis 
V clegantinm florum cultoribus domimis Carolus Hatton filius natu ſe- 
eundus nobiliſſimi viri Chriſtophori Hatton, Baronis de Hatton, & 
ſul Guernſcy prædiclæ gubernatoris. 


T rx next printed relation is that of the Reverend Mr. Lau- 
rence. It is not above half a century, ſays he, ſince this deli- 
cate plant was brought over to us from the Indies, when it was 
firſt call'd the Japan Lillie. But afterwards as the merchants 
trading from thence, and unloading at the iſland of Guernſey, 
the ballaſt in which lay accidentally and confuſedly many of 
thele roots, they obtain d the name of the Gucrnſey Lillie. 


A third ſtory we owe to Mr. Bradley. There is one thing 
more, he ſays in his late Appendix, which I cannot help taking 
notice of which relates to this plant's firſt coming into Guernſey, 
which was told me by M. de St. Marets | Saumarcz, it ought 
to have been] a very curious gentleman of that place: He ſays 
that in his grandfather's time, a ſhip from Chma came 1n there, 
when ſome of the ſailors gave a parcel of theſe roots to a per- 
ſon who then kept a publick houle : this gentleman tells me, 
that from thence came the whole ſtock that is in the iſland, 
and that the place is now in being cloſe by the ſea. This ſtory 
ditters indeed from that which we have had of a ſhip's being 
caſt away, and the roots ſwimming to the ſhore and there tak- 
ing root ; but I think this traditional account of Mr. de St. Ma- 
zcts is the more probable of the two. 


TuksE three accounts have been printed, and to them 
we have ſtill to add other traditions of the inhabitants of Guern- 
%, which have come to my knowledge by letters, or by the 


intormation of my friends. 


A gentleman communicated to me lately a ſtory which came 
ſome years ago from that iſland, and 6. Irs the perſons who 
ſent it aſcrib'd to Mr. Bobart, Dr. Moriſon's ſucceſſor in the 


Profe ſſion of Botany at Oxford. It is in theſe terms: A ſhip 
being 
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being loſt on our coaſt coming from the W/e/-Tadies, the country 
people among other things thrown upon the ſhore, found ſome 
bulbous roots which they took to be onions. They according- 
ly ſet them in their gardens, and were agreably ſurpris'd a 


ear or two after to lee ſo beautiful a flower ſpring up from 
what they took for an onion. 


ANOTHER gentleman, one of the firſt rank in the iſland, 
writes to a friend to this purpoſe. We are fo ignorant, or ra- 
ther ſo little acquainted with the hiftory of that beauty of the 
flowering tribe, that with all the inquiry J have been able to 
make, as well before as aſter the receipt of your firſt letter, I 
have not been able to meet with any that can fo much as fix 
the time when 1t was caſt on our ſhore by meer accident, (for 
certain 1t 1s that we have a tradition throughout the iſland, 
that we are oblig'd to a ſhipwreck for this flower) but from 
whence that ſhip came 1s what I have not as yet been able to 


learn, no more than if there was any body fav'd, that could 
give you that account of 1t. 


IN a ſecond letter the fame gentleman adds, the account you 
mention in your's of their having been in the iſland but ſixty 
years, is by no means to be depended on; for it is ſo certain 
that they have been known to grow here time out of mind, 
that were 1t not for that tradition of their having been made a 


preſent to us by a wreck, there is no body but what would be- 


lieve that they originally grew here, and were never tranſ— 
planted hither from 1zd:a or Japan; but when that was done, 
if ever it was, 'tis ſo long ago that it would be in vain to at- 


tempt ſo much as fixing when it was. 


ANOTHER gentleman, in anſwer to this query which we 
ſent him, whether the Guernſey Lilly was in that iſland before 
the reſtoration of King Charles the ſecond; and if fo, whether 
any good proof can be brought, to confirm it; tells us, that to fix 
the time of the Gucrnſey Lallics origin in that iſland is a task if 
not altogether impoſſible, yet extreamly diitcnlt; when or how 
it came there will, I believe, be always a ſecret. But notwith- 
ſtanding their firſt coming among us be uncertain, yet it is un- 
doubtedly certain that we have been in poſſeſſion of this beautiful 
flower upwards of a century, nay perhaps two or three. 1 have 
enquir'd of many perſons now above eighty and ninety years old, 
and perſons of very good ſenſe, who have all confirm'd ot 

D they 
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they ever knew that flower in the iſland; and that in their 
youth it was a receiv'd opinion, it had been among us even 
then a great while. If any A of this nature had been 
made thirty or forty years ago, 1 am perſwaded it would have 
been found of a very old ſtanding, 


AmoNne other enquiries which Mr. Knowlton made in 
Guernſcy, one was concerning the time and manner of the 
Lilly's firſt coming thither. One gentleman inform'd him, that 
they muſt certainly have had it time out of mind, becauſe a 
man who died but a little while before, being near an 
hundred years of age, remember'd to have ſeen that flower 
in great plenty during all his life-time; and even then, no 
body kenw any thing of its firſt coming, which had it been 


but lately before he was born, he thinks muſt have been 


in every bodies mouth; ſo that it muſt have been at leaſt 
two hundred years ago. The fame gentleman told him fur- 
ther, that it was the general opinion in the iſland that they 
owe this beautiful plant to a ſhipwreck, and ſome roots being 
caſt on ſhoie by the waves were pickt up by the inhabitants 
taking them to be Onions, and accordingly planted in their 
gardens for ſuch. 


ANOTHER gentleman told Mr. Knowlton, that a ſhip from 
Japan being caſt away on that iſland, or oblig'd to put in there 
by ſtreſs ot weather, a paſſenger who had a good number of 
theſe roots on board, made a preſent of ſome of them to a 
gentleman by whom he had been very kindly receiv'd ; telling 
him withal, what beautiful flowers they would yeild him in 
a few years. Lhe gentleman took care to have them planted, 
but no flower appearing in three or four years afterward, he 
order d them to be dug up and thrown away with other rub- 
biſh into a corner of his garden; and there he had the pleaſure 
of ſeeing them flower, at a time when he leaſt expected 
It. 


From a third perſon he learn'd, that his own mother, 
who had been a great lover and curious obſerver of this 
flower in her younger days, could remember pertectly well, 
that ſixty years ago they were as common in the iſland as 
they are at this day; and that even then it was a cuſtom to 
{end preſents of roots to England. This gentleman added fur- 
ther, that had this plant come into their iſland ſo a. 
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Dr. Moriſon pretends, he does not ſee how it is poſſible the 
roots ſhould have multiply'd fo prodigiouſly, as that they could 
afford to ſend ſuch vaſt quantities of them every year to Ex- 


land, beſides the immenſe number always to be found in the 
and. 


Since Mr. Knowltor's return from Gzernſey, he has been 
at pains to find out Mr. Henry de Sanmarez, a native of that 
iſland, and well known for his invention of the Marine Surveyor, 
an inſtrument defign'd to correct the errors of the common 
log in reckoning a ſhip's way; and this ingenious gentleman 
acquainted him, that the perſon who entertain'd and receiv'd a 
preſent of theſe roots from the foremention'd paſſenger from 
Japan, was his own grandfather ; (not one who kept a publick 
houſe) that theſe roots were but fix in number, tho' the whole 
ſtock in the iſland has been rais'd from them; and that as near 
as he can gueſs, from what he remembers to have heard his 
grandfather ſay when he was a boy, this muſt have happen'd 
about fourſcoure years ago. 8 


I x fine, Mr. Knowlton aſſures me that it is an univerſal tra- 
dition in Guernſcy, that this flower was firſt brought them from 
ſome part of the East Indies; and that for this reaſon, it has 
alwas gone amongſt them by the name of the Indian Flower. 


T mis is all I have hitherto been able to learn, either about 
the time or manner in which this Plant came firſt into Gucrn- 
fey ; and a very ſhort ſurvey of all the accounts here tet down, 
will be ſufficient to convince us, that Dr. Moriſon's is intirely 


to be depended on; and the others rejected, as far as they are 


inconſiſtent therewith. For it is very evident, that as Dr. Mo- 
riſon had innumerable opportunities of asking Mr. Haston about 
the truth of what he relates in every material circumſtance of 
it, his account muſt either be exactly true, or all of it a meer 
fiction of his own or of Mr. Hattons. This gentleman could 
not ſurely have forgotten, at the time that Dr. Mori ſan's hiſtory 
of plants was publiſh'd, what happen'd to himſelf in fo ſingu- 
lar a manner, and in relation to a Study which of all others 
was moſt dear to him, he being not only a great patron of Bo- 
tanical Learning, but eſteem'd to good a judge in it himſelf, that 
the late famous Mr. Ray was not afraid to own, that it was by 
his advice and direction he undertook his great hiſtory, and 
therefor thought him the moſt proper perſon to inſcribe it to. 
NEITHER 
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NE ITRER could Dr. Moriſon have miſtaken Mr. Hatton's 
meaning, in any remarkable circumſtance of this ſtory, Mr. 
Haiton having once been his ſcholar, while he was Director of 
the Royal Garden at Blois in France, and having continu'd in 
ſtrict friendſhip with him ever afterwards. Both thele particu- 
lars are very well known to a great many people ſtill living, and 
appear likewiſe by an inſcription under his coat of Arms, upon 
zlote 1. ſe. 14. of the third part of Dr. Moriſon's hiſtory, in 
theſe words; Auſpicris Honoratiſſumi & Dochiſſims Y. Y. Carol 
Hatton, Filii Domini Hatton Barons Liberi Angliæ, Scientiæ Na- 
turalis Culioris & Fantoris Eximu, Aut horis olim in Butamcas diſci- 


puli, 


Tak RE being no medium therefor between the intire 
truth of this ſtory, or its being intirely a fiction; one or other 
of theſe mult neceſſarily be ſaid. But with what colour of 
prohability can any one ſuppoſe, that Mr. Hatton, a gentleman 
o un inubted veracity, could ever think of inventing ſuch a 
t:it.hgod ; or that Dr. Moriſon had fo ſmall a ſhare of common 
lente, or of regard to his own reputation, as to publith it to 
the world, at a time when he was ſure to be contradicted by 
that very perſon whom he mentions as having had the princi- 
pil hand in it. This is a way of arguing about the credibi- 
lity of teſtimony, which in all caſes to which it is applica- 
ble is look'd upon as infallible ; and therefor obſcure and 
in leterminate traditions, tho' much more univerſal than 
thoſe we have here to do with, can be of no manner of 
force againit it. Capt. Hattoa's teſtimony alone in this mat- 
ter, where he was either an eye-witneſs to the whole, or 
at leaſt deſerves, by us, to be look'd upon as fuch, is of 
more weight than that of any number of perſons can be at 
preſent. The dates of facts are eafily obliterated in the 


minds of thoſe who are at no pains to preſerve them; and 


many traditions of this kind paſs for immemorial, that are 


of a more recent original than this we are now talking 
of. 


Dr. Moriſon's account of the manner in which this plant 
came firſt into Gucrnſey, is as plain as words can make it; 
the time he has not exprelſs'd ſo diſtinctly; but as Mr. Hatton 
was undoubtedly in that iſland ſoon after the Reſtoration, 
and this plant had been in flower ſome years before, and 

the 
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the roots caſt a-ſhore ſome years before that, we cannot 
ſuppoſe this accident to have happen'd much later than 
fourſcore years ago; and on the other hand, Mr. Hattor's 
death, which fell out here in London, within a few years 
paſt, tho he liv'd to a very great age, will not allow it a 
much earlier date. 


AFTER what has been ſaid, it will not be worth while 
to take much farther notice of the other accounts here ſet 
down ; 1 ſhall only compare them in a few words with that 
of Dr. Moriſon, and with the general principles made uſe of in 
proving the truth thereof. 


Mr. LA URENCE's ſtory is certainly falſe in every 
circumſtance, and has not ſo much as the leaft tradition from 
Guernſey to ſupport it. No account from thence mentions any 
thing of theſe roots coming thither in the ballaſt of ſhips. 
This plant has been known in England above fixty years, and 
there is not any colour of probability that we had it at 
firſt directly from the Indies, or before it was known in 
Guernſey. 25 


To make Mr. Bradley's ſtory compleat, we muſt join 
with it what Mr. Knowlton heard likewiſe from Mr. de Sau- 
marex; and then, as to the time, it will agree very well 
with Dr. Moriſon's; as to the manner, the fame ſhip might 
be bound both from Japan and China ; and tho' a paſſenger 
who was caſt away upon that iſland, or ſome failors, might 
preſent ſome of the roots either to M. de Saumarez's grand- 
tather, or to a perſon who kept a publick houſe, others may 
have lain neglected on the ſhore and there taken root and 
flower'd. And laſtly, M. de Saumarex, I believe, cannot now 


_ poſitively ſay, that the ſhip which brought them was not caſt 


away, which is the only thing in his account which con- 
tradicts Dr. Moriſon's. 


TRE next ſtory, father d on Mr. Bobart, is very lame 
and imperfect, but does not contradict Dr. Moriſon's in any 
material circumſtance. It was eaſy for a perſon unacquainted 
with trade, to miftake an Ea&-India ſhip for one coming 


from the Wel- Indies; and tho' the people of (ucrnſey 


planted ſome of the bulbs in their gardens, others, as l 
have already ſaid, might be left on the ſhore; or they 
KR might 
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might have been ſeen to flower there before any care was 
taken to plant them. 


Trex remaining accounts agree all in this, that a ſhi 
being either caſt away or forc'd into Guernſey, by ſtreſs of 
weather, brought them theſe roots at firſt ; and that this ſhip 
came either from Japan, or ſome other part of the Faff- 
Indies. This, and whatever elſe they contain about the man- 
ner of this plant's firſt coming, may be eaſily reconcil'd with 
what we have heard from Dr. Moriſon. The only difficulty 
is about the time; which moſt of them carry a great deal 
farther back, than what that author's account can poſſibly al- 
low of. As to this it will be ſufficient to add to the foregoing 
general obſervations, T hat when I caus'd the firſt enquiries to 
be made amongſt the gentlemen of that iſland, they were per- 
fectly at a loſs what to anſwer ; frankly owning, that no body 
there knew any thing about the time ot their Lilly's firſt com- 
ing. This ſhows plainly enough, that they have been at no 
pains to preſerve the memory ot this remarkable accident, and 
therefor that their teſtimony 1s no further to be regarded in this 
matter, than it ought to be as to any other indifferent fact 
which falls within the ordinary courſe of a man's own re- 
membrance. And even the moſt aged among us may ſoon be 
convinc'd, that this is very far from reaching fourſcore years 
backwards. Ihe moft that can be made of all that they have 
fince learn'd from old people in the iſland is, that as long as 
they remember any thing which they took no pains not to for- 
get, they remember that the Guernſey Lilly was common a- 
mongſt them; and that the moſt aged with whom they con- 
vers'd at that time, never told them that they had been witneſ- 
ſes to its firſt coming. All this may be, and undoubtedly is 
very true; but it might have been equally ſo, had they never 
ſeen this plant till aſter the Reſtoration, as might be prov'd by 
an infinite number of parallel inftances among ourſelves, of 


things which are every day the ſubject of common converſa- 
tion. 


Tax only remaining argument which is to be found in all 
their accounts is, that in fo ſhort a time as fixty or fourſcore 
years, theſe roots could not have multiply'd ſo faſt, as to fur- 
nith ſuch large quantities as are every year ſent abroad, beſides 
the ſtock which is ſtill to be found in the iſland. But from 
what J ſhall afterwards ſay concerning the increaſe of the roots, 


it 
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it will evidently appear, that tho' there had been but fix 
brought to the iſland at firſt, they might, by this time, with 


due management, have fill'd the gardens of the whole iſland 
(not only of Guernſey, but) of Great Britain. 


To compleat this hiſtory of the Guernſey Lilly, T have on- 
ly further to obſerve, that it is now cultivated in feveral 
places of Holland, and that that country is oblig'd for this 

reſent to a gentleman of Guernſey then ſtudent at Leyden. 
In what manner this happen'd he himſelf has been fo kind 
as to inform us in a letter to a friend in London. I here is 
ſomething more, ſays he, that I am able to acquaint you with 
that J hope will more conduce to your ſatisfaction, for which 
you have no manner of obligation to me but to the Botanicꝶ 
profeſſor at Leyden, from whom I had it while 1 was there, 
and who prehaps, if living, would give you more inſight into 
this than any body; for that gentleman was very curious of e- 
very thing of that kind, and having never been able to get a 
ſight of any, I was deſir d to befriend him in it, which 1 did 
by ſending over for a handiome parcel, which came all in the 
full glory of their bloom, which he no ſooner heard was come, 
but he appointed the very next morning to receive them aca- 
demically, by beſtowing upon them a publick lecture in the 
Botanic garden there, and laying them up with all ſolemnity 
in the green-houſe, taking occaſion in his lecture to thank me 
publickly, and in the moſt obliging manner, for the valuable 
preſent I had made to the univerſity. He did give an account 
alſo very handſomly of that flower, and made mention of an 
author that I believe is moſt nice in his deſcription of it, viz. 


Rapmus de Hortis. 


Tris I am apt to think was the firſt time that the Guecrn- 
fey Lilly was ever ſeen in Holland; the year is not mention'd 
in the letter ; but as the gentleman has fince call'd to mind that 
the profeſſor was the celebrated Dr. Hotton, it muſt have 
been ſome time between the years 1695 and 1709; during all 
which time he fill'd the Botanical chair in Leyden. The Plant 
continues ſtill to thrive in that garden, and from thence it has 
been tranſplanted to many other places. M. La Cour, an inge- 
nious Gardener and Nurſery-man in that city, has a great num- 
ber of them in flower every ſeaſon. | 
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Genus & Note Characteriſticæ. 


ND ER this head I propoſe no more than barely to 
enumerate the ſeveral ways in which this plant has 


been claſs'd or rank'd fince the invention of what is call'd Bo- 
tanical Method. 


IN Dr. Moriſon's Hiſtory of Plants, it belongs to the third 
diſtribution of the fourth ſection, as being one of the Hexape- 
tale tricapſulares radicibus bulboſts 2 dictis præditæ; to the 
Narciſjus as a ſummum genus, the Li 


l:o- Narciſſus as a genus ſubul- 
ternum ; and to the Lilio-Narciſjus ruber, as a genus in ſimum. 


IN Mr. Ray's hiſtory it comes immediately under the Lilia- 


Narciſus as a Genus, and the characteriſtick note thereof, as laid 
down in his table, amounts to this, Herba radice bulboja tunicuta 
odore nullo aut minus grave prædita, flore hexapetalo, flu ibus folliculo 
ſeu perianthio incduſis, ſummo pericarpto inſidentibus, magoribus, li- 
laces. | 


Tris differs in nothing from what we find in his firſt eſſay 


on Method; but in his laſt work on that ſubject, his Methodus 
emendata © audta, the Lilio-Narciſſus wears a Characteriſtick 
very different from the former. It is there rank'd under the firſt 
Genus of the Herbe monocot yledones among the Herbæ graminifolie 
florifere, vaſculo tricapſulari, radice bulboſa; and the reſt of its note 
conſiſts in its being flore hexapetalo ſummo fructui in ſidente, or as 


he afterwards expreſſes it, floribus liliaceis, capſula Narciſſi ut © 
radice. 


TOURNEFORT has claſsd it among the plants flore 


liliace, in that ſection of theſe which are flore lilzaceo ex petalis ſex 


compoſito cujus calix abit in fructum; and under the Lilio- Nar- 


ciſſu as a Genus, of which he gives theſe notes, Lilio- Narciſſus 
eſt plant genus flore Liliaceo ex petalis ſex compoſito lilii æmulo. 
Huſus autem calix, ſeu embryo, abit in ſruclum Narciſſi fructus 


forma. 
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forma, Hy notis addenda eſt radix bulboſa, tunicata qua differt a 
Lilio, a Narciſſo vero flore polypetalo. 


 BOERHAAVE places it among the Plantæ monocotyle- 
dones foliis ſeminalibus carentes, bracteatæ, in the fifth order there- 
of containing the Herapetalæ, trilocularet, quarum flos inſidet ova- 
rio; and under the Lilio-Narciſſus as its immediate Genus, of 
which he gives us the Characteriſtick in theſe words. 


Radix bulboſa tunicata. 
Flas Liliaceus, Hexapetalus, Lilio-Aſphodeli æmulus, ex theca 


emergens membranacea, ut in Narciſſs, 


Frudus ſubnaſcitur flori forma Narciſſi, oblongus, vel ſubrotundus, 
#rigonus trifariam dehuſcens, fetus ſeminibus ſubrotundis, 


R AD IX 


Bulboſa, tunicata, ſeu ex multis candidis con- 
fata pelliculis ſibi mutuo incumbentibus, H fila- 


mentorum tranſverſalium interventu connexis. 


entre rotundiore in collum longiuſculum, ut 
plurimum, attenuato. 


N. umeroſis albi[que fibris comata, a baſt ori- 
undis, © in frills mies Lai. 


Menmbranaceo quaſi involucro obducta & in- 
fuſcata. 


Perennis H vivax, ſmgulis annis novas ſoboles 
emittens. | 


H E root of this beautiful plant is of the bulbous, tuni- 
cated kind; made up of many ſmooth, thin, juicy 
coats, rinds, or ſhells drawn or cas'd over one another, ſurroun- 
ded by ſome membranous involucra; and ariſing from a round 
baſis or trunk which likewiſe ſends out ſeveral radicule, or 


fibres. 
F | To 
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To begin by the involucra which firſt preſent themſelves to aur 
view ; thele are nothing elſe but the outer coats of the bulb 
gradually dry'd and wither'd, the outermoſt being always 
more ſhrivell'd than thoſe which lie within it. The number 
of them is uncertain, but always different according to the age 
of the root, ane or more new ones being form'd every year. 
The external is only a dry skin or film, of a light brown co- 
lour, thin and pretty ſmooth on the inſide, covering the whole 
bulb and lower part of the neck. The others are much finer 
membranes, and of a whiter colour, decreaſing in thickneſs in 
proportion as they are remov'd from the juicy coats of the 


bulb. When theſe involucra are perfectly dry, we may oblerve 


ſeveral veſſels like threads running parallel and at equal di- 
ſtances upon them, from below upwards. PA 


TukskE caſes being remov'd, the root itſelf comes next to 
be examin'd, and it may be divided into two general parts, 
the body and neck. 


Tae figure of the body, or bulb, when the roots grow 
ſingle, is every where ſimilar, and reſembles an oblong ſphe- 
roid depreſs'd at both ends, tho moſt at the lower end. But 
when it hath ſent out off-ſets of three or four years growth, as 
the bellies of theſe begin to ſwell, they preſs upon the mother- 
bulb, and ſo flatten theſe fides of it which they touch. Thus 


according to the number of ſuch oft-ſets, of which below, theſe 


ſides are form'd into ſo many different planes, jain'd at angles 
more or leſs obtuſe. When the off- ſets are large and nume- 
rous, they receive the ſame impreſſions from one another which 
they made on the root from whence they ſprung, and to this 
alone is owing all the variety of figures obſervd in them; to 
be ſatisfy d of which, we need only view a bunch, or group 
of roots that have ſtood ſome years in the ground without be- 


ing tranſplanted. 


IN a full grown well fed root, the middle or thickeſt part of 
the bulb is about ſix or ſeven inches in circumference. Same 
are bigger but the far greateſt part are much leſs. And in a 
bunch or cluſter of roots which I took out of the ground about 
the middle of November 1724, conſiſting of fix off ſes all pro- 
ceeding from one root, the circumference and weights were as 
follows. | | 25 

1. ThE 
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largeſt, or mother · root, meaſur d fix inches and a 


1. Tus 
d. The next five inches. 


3. Four inches and a quarter. 
4. Four inches and an eighth. 
5. Three inches and an eighth. 
6. Three inches and a quarter. 
7. Three inches. 


Tux weight of the mother- root was three ounces and a 
drachm. | 


2. One ounce, two drachms and an half. 
3- One ounce, one ſcruple. 
4. Six drachms and an half. 


5. Half an ounce and one ſcruple. 


6. Half an ounce. 
7. Two drachms and an half. 


Tnk narrow part of the root which lies between the bulb, 
and appearance of the leaves or ftalk, is the neck, on which we 
may commonly obſerve the endings of four or five of the inner 
Laminæ or coats, of which the bulb is compos'd. 


IT is not round but flattiſh, being adapted to the figure of 
the leaves or ſtalk that lie within it; and it is ſeldom above 
two inches in circumference at the biggeſt part, ending always 
ſomewhat narrower than where it began. 


Tas length of the necks is extremely various, but always 
in proportion to the depth of the root under ground ; from 
thence it happens that in thoſe which have ſtood neareſt the 
ſurface of the earth, the necks are ſometimes not above half an 
inch long; but in ſome which have ſtood very deep, I have 
found it to meaſure above five inches and an halt. 


Tre 
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Tux tendency of the neck is always directly upward as 
much as the ſituation of the bud will permit it, and there- 
for in all the roots which lie near the middle of a group, it 
comes out from the middle of the upper part of the bud; in 
thoſe that lie farther from the center, the neck ariſes ſomething 
to one ſide, and when the bulbs lie very obliquely, it is 


bent or incurvated, in order to ſhoot afterwards directly up- 
wards. 8 ; 6 


Now if we add theſe varieties in the ſituation and figure of 
the necks to thoſe of the bulbs already mention'd, we will 
find tome roots taken all together, to reſemble nearly a chymi- 
cal matraſs, fuch I mean as have long ftreight necks and round 
bellies ; others, a glaſs receiver where the necks are ſhort and 
thick; others in fine, a retort, in which the necks are crooked ; 
beſides other leſſer differences which will not ſo well admit of a 
comperiſon, as will appear by the annex'd figures of roots. 


From this general view of the root it is now time to pro- 


cced to the particular parts whereof it conſiſts, which are the 
bafis, tunicks, and fibres. | 


TRE baſis er lower part of the root, call'd by the learned 
Malgighi (in plants of this kind) truncus radicalis, is a ſolid and 
hard body, of a round figure, from whence the iumce, leaves, 
ſtalk, brillæ and oft-ſetts do all ariſe. In breeding roots it is 
very large; and when view'd on the lower fide, it appears to be 
made up of two ſubſtances, one occupying the center, of a 
darker colour than the reft; another ſorrounding that, of a 


whitith yellow, and full of {mall holes from whence the fibres 
arile. 


TRE Tunicæ or coats in large roots are ſixteen or ſeventeen 
in number, all covering one another; in the ſmaller roots their 
number decreaſes in proportion : each of them confifts of a 
juicy pulp inclos'd between two very fine membranes, and break 
into innumerable ſmall threads that may be drawn out to a 
conſiderable length, which can be nothing elſe than the ſeveral 
fajcicult of veſſels belonging to them. They are likewſe kept 
tight, and bound cloſe in their places, by means of ſmall ſhort 
tranſverſe fibres, together with a ſlimy, viſcid, roapy humour, 


that moiſtens their ſides and glews them as it were to one an- 
other. 


Trey 
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Tur may very well be divided into round and longitudi- 
nal. The firſt are thoſe which form the belly of the root, be- 
ing generally, as all the reſt are, of a white colour, tho' in 
ſome roots I have obſerv'd them all to be red more or leſs. The 
remaining coats | cal) longitudinal, becauſe they are carried 
ſtreight up from the baſis within the others, without ſwelling 
or bulging out. They compoſe the greateſt part of the neck, 
and immediatly cover, ſupport, and ſtrengthen the leaves, like 
ſo many caſes ending in different planes. 


Tre top of both theſe ſorts of coats is tipt and lengthen'd 
out by a kind of dry ſhrivell'd thin skin or film with ſtreight 
fibres, being the two membranes of the coats without the pulp 
or middle ſubſtance. They eafily ſeparate from one another, 
and always appear to be torn or ragged. 


IN a flowering plant, the diſpoſition of theſe tune varies 
a little. Both leaves and ſtalk are cover'd by all the round, 
and a few of the longitudinal coats. When theſe are remov'd 
there appears on the out fide of the ſtalk, a half coat very 
thick, and bunching out a little at bottom; but it grows thin- 
ner as it riſes higher, and the top of it is tipt with a thin dry 
skin like the reſt. The leaves are cover'd apart by ſeveral 
longitudinal coats, much thicker at bottom on one fide than 
in the other ſtate, and indeed quite through, much ſtronger ; 
Laſtly, between the beginning of the ſtalk and the outermoſt 
of the proper coats of the leaves, ariſes a proceſs in form 
of a wedge, very broad and thick at bottom, but narrower and 
thinner at top, between two and three inches in length. This 
proceſs ſeems to me to be what 1s left of the other fide of the 
caſe for the ſtalk already mention'd, but why theſe two ſhould 
not have been continu'd as well as the other coats, is to me |] 
own, as yet a ſecret. 


W e have this further to obſerve about theſe coats, that they 
are all form'd from that part of the leaves which remain with- 
in the roots. From each edge of them is ſent out a thin mem- 
brane, both which uniting, and growing thicker by degrees, 
make up the longitudinal coats, and afterwards, new ones 
ſucceeding within them from other leaves, they bulge out and 
grow into round ones, the outermoſt of theſe being in the 
mean time chang'd into * and by the different propor- 

tion 
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tion of the number of theſe increaſing and decreafing coats to 
one another, the growth of the root is advanc'd more or leſs, 
and at length brought to a certain pitch, which 1t never ex- 


ceeds; and by this ſucceſſion of coats only 1s the root of this 
plant render'd perennial. 


From the circular ſubſtance already deſcrib'd in the bafis 
or heart of the roc: (as Gardeners call it) ariſe eight, ten, or 
ſometimes twelve pretty large radiculæ or fibres of a white 
colour: Some of them are about the bigneſs of a gooſe quill, 
fix or ſeven inches in length, eſpecially when not contin'd in 
pots; the reſt much ſhorter. 


Trey conſiſt of a thick coat, within which lies a ſlimy muci- 
laginous ſubſtance, and that again ſorrounds a whitiſh nerve or 
large faſciculus of veſlels. 


From moſt of theſe, near their extremities, ariſe ſeveral 
brille, or ſmaller ſtrings of the like texture with them, being 
from one to two and three inches in length; and by all theſe 
the planr draws its nouriſhment from the earth. 


IN roots that remain in the ground, ſome of theſe radiculæ 
continue above a year, others are only annual. But if expos'd 
for any time to the air, they all decay; new ones ſpringing out 
about the middle of Jul), or later in the following ſeaſon: In 
the ground they puſh out very faſt, and before any leaves are 
to be ſeen, their firſt appearance being in form of little youn 
horns, plac'd round the baſis of the root. About the middle 
of September, I pull'd up a large root which had been planted 
the July before; and I obſerv'd the new fibres to be both thick 
and long; ſome of the old ones were likewiſe ſtill remaining, 
but they appear'd like fo many thin skins or ſloughs of worms, 
all the inner ſubſtance of them being decay'd. | 


Tres roots are multiply'd by off: ſetts, which ariſe from 
the baſis of the old root at firſt by a ſmall gemma, within one 
or more of the juicy coats, which at length breaking through 
as they grow larger, and theſe coats afterwards drying away, 
they appear wholly without the other. The number of theſe 
off; ſetts is not the ſame in every root; I have obſerved from one 
to hve of different bigneſs in the fame ſeaſon, and laying under 
different ſtrata of the coats whereof the roots are compoſed. 


Theſe 
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Theſe firſt off-ſetts come in time to ſend out others, and thus 


large cluſters, bunches, or clumps, as the Gardeners term 
them, of roots are form'd. 


Or theſe 1 had one lately ſent” me from Guernſey, which 
having carefully taken aſunder, I found to contain about two 
hundred roots great and ſmall, which came all originally from 
one mother, in the ſpace of ten or eleven years, as the gentle- 
man in whole garden it grew well remembers. 


BEFORE I ſeparated this group, I caus'd the earth to be 
clear'd away from it, as much as could be done conveniently 
without tearing the roots, and I found it to weigh eighteen 
pounds eleven ounces of common weight. | 


IT was nearly in the ſhape of a blunt cone inverted, the 
baſis bulging a little out, by the roots in the middle being 
thruſt upwards, and the greateſt circumference was thirty fix 
inches, the leatt (upon all the ſpace within which it ſtood) 
twenry fix inches; and the circumference meaſur'd length-wiſe, 
or ina plane perpendicular to the horizon, thirty one inches. Ihe 
height was but nine inches, and the greateſt diameter twelve. 


By theſe dimenſions, compar'd with the number of roots 
contain'd in the group, the manner of their growing together 
and multiplication will be better underſtood than by a tedious 


deſcription. 


F LT 
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FOLIA 


Narciſſmorum emula. 

Viridia, © glabra, in apice retuſa. 

Externe convexa, interius concava. 

Palmari longitudine, latitudine ſemiunciali. 
E radicis ſundo, ſeu baſi comm obtuſum 


referente, a latere caults, ſerius autem erum- 
pentia. 


Pleraque rela, nonnulla humi procum- 


Bentia. 


H E leaves, both of flowering plants and of thoſe that 

do not flower, ariſe from the very middle of the baſis or 
loweſt part of the root, and are continu'd up through the bulb, 
aſcending in a ſtreight line, involv'd in all its coats; three or 
four of which accompany them to the extremity of .the neck, 
ſerving as a caſe to ſupport and ſtrengthen them while tender 
and weak. 


' Thar part of the leaves which is above the root is of a 
dark willow-green colour, but withal appearing, as it were, 
lucid or ſhining. That part which lies within the root is of 
a whitiſh colour, inclining to yellow a little before they leave 
the ſheath, and take on the green. 


THer are nearly of an equal breadth throughout, which I 
have ſeldom found to exceed half an inch, or three quarters at 
moſt ; and they are pretty thick and pulpy in proportion to 
their breadth, the extremities a little obtuſe or blunt, and all 
of them ſmooth and ſoft to the touch. 


IN 
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Ix theſe few particulars all the leaves agree, but there re- 
main ſtill ſeveral other things to be taken notice of, in which 
they vary either according to the different age of the root from 
whence they ſpring, the growth and progreſs of the leaves 
themſelves, or of the different ſtate of the plant in which they 
appear. 


Or this kind, is the number which in a ſurecus or oft-ſett 
of the firſt year, 1s for the moſt part but one, and ſuch leaves 
are generally very narrow. As the roots increale in age they 
have gradually two, three, four, five, fix, and ſometimes 
ſeven leaves; but I have never found them exceed that 
number, except in one plant which had eight. In a flower- 
ing plant, they are generally from two to four, very rarely 
five, and never fix, as far as | have been able to obterve; and 
herein Mr. Farchild's obſervations agree with mine. 


Tre time of their appearance which comes next to be con- 
ſider'd, is two fold, within the root and without it, or which 
is much the ſame thing, above the ground. As to the firſt, I have 
never been able to diſcover the leaſt rudiments of the new 
leaves before December. From thence till the time that the old 
leaves decay, they become more and more diftinct, tho' by 
very {low degrees, and continue to unfold themſelves and ſhoot 
towards the top of the root, during all the ſummer ; the reſt of 
the plant except the caulis, being for all that time perhaps whol- 
ly at reſt. 1 have cut open a great number of roots in this 
quiet interval, and I always obſerv'd the tender leaves of un- 
equal lengths; particularly about middle of Auguſt, I have 
ſeen one leaf almoſt got up to the top of the neck, while the 
reſt were ſtill a pretty way below it. 


BETWEEN the middle and latter end of this month, the 
leaves generally appear above ground in a plant that does not 
flower, except the ſeaſon be cold and wet, ſuch as that of 
1725 was to a very great degree, and then I oblerv'd them to 
come out near three weeks later than they uſually do. In 
flowering plants the leaves are ſeldom ſeen before the end of 
September; they all aſcend on one fide of the caulis, and are 
never obſerv'd to forround it. The leaves of off-lett roots ge- 


nerally ſhow themſelves firſt, and thoſe which ſtand in the open 
air before thoſe in pots. 
H FROM 
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From thence they continue to grow till about the middle 
of February, at which time they generally attain their greateſt 
length, which when they ſtand in the open air ſeldom exceeds 
fourtecn or fifteen inches above the root ; but when planted in 
pots, and kept ina warm room, | have found ſome of two and 
twenty inches. It was from ſuch leaves chiefly that the fol- 
lowing obtervations were made, but after what 1 have juſt 
now remark'd, the degrees of their growth in all other caſes 
may caſily be determin'd from thence. 


IN a fine group, or cluſter of roots, which came from Guern- 
ſey in the ſummer 1724, and had ſtood here ſome time in the 
ground, and afterwards in a pot in my own parlour, the mo- 
ther root had fix leaves, the longeſt of which on the ninth 
day of November meaſur'd full nine inches, and was full half an 
inch :n breadth, and on the thirtieth of the fame month, it 
Was eleven inches long, having gain'd two inches in three weeks 
time. 


Tu E fame day I meaſur'd the leaves of two plants that had 
flowed the ſeaſon before, and in one 1 found the longeſt to 
be aht inches, and in the other ſeven. And on the twenty 
HO December ſollowing, theſe leaves meatur'd in the firſt 
piant nifteen inches, and in the other thirteen. 


Ox the third day of February, J examin'd two other plants 
which had ftood all winter in the houſe, and J found the leaves 
of one of them to be ſeventeen inches in length, thoſe of the 
. other, iwenty two; to fo great and unuſual a length, had the 
continual warmth drawn them out; and the fame obſervation 
may be made on all plants whatever, tho' upon other accounts, 
heat has been found to be very prejudicial to them, as we ſhall 
have occahon to obſerve below. To this remark, about the 
difterent lengths of theſe leaves I may here add another, that 
if we take care to tie them looſely to a ſtreight ſtick, fix'd 
perpendicularly in the pot, fo as juſt to ſupport them, their 
growth will be very much promoted by this eaſy contrivance, 


ON the ſeventh of March, the roots that flower'd in the 


fore-going ſeaſon, in Mr. Fairchild's Garden, had leaves from 
eleven to thirteen inches in length. 


THESE 
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Trrsx remain'd ſtill green, by reaſon of the mildneſs of 
the winter, till the latter end of April ; but in mine, the tops 
of the leaves had already began to wither, and turn yellowiſh 
and dry. From that time they continue to waſt and decay, 
till about the end of May, or middle of June, and then they 
vaniſh almoſt to nothing, falling off from the root. However, 
amongſt a parcel of roots which I had lately from Gaernſcy, I 
oblerv'd forme remaines of greenneſs in ſeveral of the leaves on 
the twentieth day of June. 


CAULIS FLORIGER. 


Nudus enodis ac lævis. 
Ex rotundo preſſior. 
Duos circtter palmos altus. 


Partim proprus, partim ſibi cum ſoliis com- 
munbus tunicis involutus, rectus aſſurgit ; poſtea 
vero, ſuperbo florum ponders cedere coactus, pau- 


latim incurvatur. 


Colore viridi nitens, inſeriore autem ſede ex 
viridi rubeſcens. 


Molliore & fungoſa ſubſtantid quaſi medulla 
oppletus. 


Et cortice duro ac forti munitus. 


H E Caulis Floriger, ſtalk or flower ftem, ariſes, as has 
been already obferv'd, from the nucleus or hard ſubſtance 
in the bottom of the blub. 


Tre ſurface of it is very ſmooth and even, and it is naked 
or without leaves on any part of it. 


FROM 
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From its beginning to the top of the root it 1s of a whitiſh 
colour; for about three or four inches above the root, it in- 
clines to a dark red with a purple caſt; but afterwards that in- 


ſenſibly paſſes into a green, which is continu'd on all the reſt of 
the ſtalk. 


TuE figure of it is not exactly cylindrical, but a little de- 
preſs'd or flatten'd on two oppoſite hdes. 


THe inner ſubſtance is ſoft and fungous quite through, but 
without any hollow or cavity in the middle. The whole ſtalk 
is however pretty ſtrong in proportion to its bigneſs, the better 
to enable it to bear up and ſupport that large bouquet or noble 
bunch of flowers, with which it is for ſo long a time adorn'd; 


however, we often meet with it bent in one or more places, 
and inclining downward. 


ABourT the middle of Auguſt, or ſometimes later, it begins 
to ſprout out or appear above the top of the root; but it is vi- 
fible within 1t, as early as the rudiments of the leaves. From 
thence it continues to increaſe till the flower is in full bloſſom, 
and then it is commonly twelve or thirteen inches in length, 
meaſur'd from the top of the root to the rite of the perianthiun 
but ſome that ſtood in my parlour were eighteen inches. 


Tre length of that ſtalk from whence I took my figure 
was juſt fourteen inches, the circumference at the top of the 
root an inch, the longeſt diameter ſeven ſixteenth parts of an 
inch, and the ſhorteſt five ſixteenth parts. Immediately under 
the riſe of the perianthium the circumference was three quarters 


of an inch, the longeſt diameter one quarter, and the ſhorteſt 
three ſixteenth parts. 


Tre ſtalk continues for ſome weeks after the flower begins 
to decay without undergoing any ſenſible change; then the co- 
lour alters by degrees, the green turning into a ſtraw colour, 
and the purple into a lighter red. I he inner ſubſtance waſtes a- 
pace till it becomes perfectly flat and thin, with two or three 
longitudinal ridges upon it; and at length all that part of it 
which is above ground, falls down and rots. The other part 
which is within the root is ſtill to be ſeen for ſeveral years 


after 
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after in form of a thin brown skin; and J am apt to think 
that it never totally diſappears, till by the gradual change of 
the root all the coats which ſorrounded it are wither'd and 
thrown off. 


PERIANTHIUM 


E Caulis ſummo utrinque productum, 


Duabus membranis conflatum. 2 


Colore cinnabarino diluto; quod tandem bifa- 
riam dehiſcens, tenellos formoſiſſimoſque florum 


partus excludit. 


HI E the flowers of this beautiful plant are forming, 

both they and the footſtalks on which they ſtand, 
are all inclos d and cover'd by one vagina or caſe, arifing round 
the upper part of the ſtalk; of a turbinated figure, not unlike 
the perianthium of the common Narciſſus. 


WuEN the flowers come to blow, this caſe ſplits or opens 
by degrees, and falls back in two unequal pieces or diſtinct 
membranous films, of a reddiſh colour and triangular figure, the 
baſis of them adhering to the ſtalk : The perpendicular height 
of both I have commonly found to be about an inch and three 
quarters, and the bafe of the largeſt (which not only compoſes 
one ſide of the caſe, but borders the other likewiſe, the narrow 
lamina running in between its edges) half an inch. 


BETWEEN theſe two membranes and the beginning of the 


peduncul:, there are nine, and ſometimes more, ſmall and narrow 


filaments, that hang down like ſo many threads or laciniæ, of 
the ſame ſubſtance and colour with that of the perzanthnm. 


1 p E DUN. 
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PEDUNCULI 


Trigoni. 
Subwvirides. 


Unum florem ſmgul: in faſtigio gerentes. 
In orbem ſive umbellam diſpoſiti, 
Et in latius continuo radiati. 


HE footſtalks that ſupport the flowers, and are always 

equal to them in number, ariſe from the top of the 
caulis or flower-ſtem ; thoſe neareſt the center almoſt in a right 
line with the ſtalk; the reſt ſpreading outwards at a greater 
or leſs angle with the firſt, in proportion to their diſtance from 
them. 


Trey are all of the ſame ſubſtance and colour with the 
caulis, but not all of equal length in the ſame congeries of 
flowers. I have ſometimes found them to differ a full half inch, 
the longeſt, . meaſur'd from the perianthium to the vaſculum ſenu- 
nale, being an inch and five eight parts, the ſhorteſt not above 


an inch and one eight part, and all the reſt between theſe two 


extremes. 


Tux figure of theſe pedunculi is nearly triangular, and 
their circumference 1s commonly ſomething above half an 
inch. 


V aſculum 


3 


359 
VASCULUM SEMINAL E 


Tricapſulare, ſeu in tria loculamenta diviſum. 
Polyſpermum, mats; mimt amis, fe ubrotun- 
dis, albiſque ſeminum rudiments fetum, 


: . elapſis, in plagis hiſce borealibus, 
cum caule emarceſcunt. 


T the top of each pedynculus we obſerve a ſhort thick 


knobby part, which conſtitutes the vaſculum ſeminale or 
ſeed-veſſel. 


THe colour of it is the ſame with that of the flower-ftem 
and pedunculus ; the figure nearly triangular ; the height about 
a quarter of an inch, and the circumference at the middle three 
quarters, but at the two ends ſomething lets. 


Tax inſide of the ſeed-veſſel may be plainly perceived to 
be divided by membranous ſepta or partitions, into three loru- 
lamenta or cells, each of which is fill'd with ſmall white ſeeds 


in great numbers, but diſpos'd in no certain order. 


THe ſeed of this plant never comes to any perfection in 
theſe northern countries; neither does the ſeed-veſſel at all 
ſwell after the flowers are decay'd, but on the contrary ſhrinks 
and dries up. 


IMMEDIATELY upon the vaſculum ſeminale we meet with 
a whitiſh ſoft juicy ſubſtance, from whence the petala and 
ſtamina ariſe, the ſtylus paſſing through the middle and center 
of it. This has been but very indiſtinctly taken notice of by 
Botanical writers in any plant, before Pontedera, and by him, 
on account of the ufe he aſſigns to it, vix. that it is a repoſi- 
tory for a ſweet clammy liquor often found thereabouts, it is 
term'd receptaculum. 


Tux upper and inner part of it has by other authors, 
tho* without conceiving it as a diſtinct ſubſtance, been call'd 
flory umbilicus, and that part of it through vrhich the ſ?ylus 
paſſes centrum umbilici, And in this plant regard being had as 
well to its apparent uſe, as to its figure and fituation, it can- 
not be better expreſs'd than by naming it baſis ſue umbilicus 


fru. 


FLORES 
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FLORES 


Multipli, ſeu floſculis luribus compoſiti in co- 
ronam umbellatam ſpecioſiſſimam congeſtis, 


Liliaceis, 
Hexapetalu, 


Deorſum, ad Lilii Montani modum, quod 
Martagon vocant, paululum reflexis. 


Bimeſtri fere vita. 


HE Embryo, or firſt rudiments of the flowers, 1 1 

up in the perianthium and fix d to the top of the caulis, 
may be perceiv'd within the root as ſoon or rather ſooner than 
the leaves. The time of their appearance above ground has 
been already mention'd in deſcribing the flower-ftem ; and 
from thence all the parts of them advancing by equal degrees to 
a ſtate of perfection, they ſtill remain inclos'd in the vagina till 
the ſtalk has nearly attain'd its greateſt height. About the latter 
end of Auguſt, or ſometimes ſooner or later according to the 
ſeaſon, the ſtrength and fullneſs of the root, and above all the 
warmth of the place where they ſtand, the caſe begins to open, 
and ſome of the flowers contain'd within it to unfold them- 
ſelves. The explication of each flower is gradual ; neither do 
all the flowers in the ſame plant come out at the ſame time, for 


[ have ſometimes obſerv'd three weeks between the full open- 
ing of the firſt and laſt bloſſoms. 


Trex number of flowers in one plant is not always the ſame 
but J believe there are very ſeldom fewer than two, or more 
than fourteen, of both which J have ſeen inſtances as well as of 
all the intermediate numbers: with us in Hyland the moſt 
common numbers are from eight to eleven, but in this as in 


moſt things elſe that relate to this plant, they exceed us in 
Guernſey. 


TRE 


1 


Tux circumference of one flower I have moſt commonly 
found to be about ſeven inches, and the diameter two inches 
and a quarter; but in the whole congeries, or bunch of flowers 
belonging to one plant, theſe dimenſions differ in proportion 
to the number; their ſituation, however, in reſpect to one an- 
other, is always pretty much the ſame. 


TRE flowers continue in full bloom for about ſix weeks, and 
then begin to decay and contract, remaining in a fading bloom 
for about a fortnight longer; aſter which they quite wither and 


die. 


Trar the growth and progreſs of the flower and flower- 
ſtem may be more diſtinctly conceiv'd, I ſhall here ſubjoin a 
ſeries of obſervations made on two plants which flower'd 


very late. 


September 16. The ſtalk of one of them was fix inches above 
the root, and the periaut hum was near two inches in length. 
The other ftalk was four inches, and the perianthium two. The 
loweſt part of the ſtalks was of a reddiſh colour, the reſt green, 
and the periant hium red with a gentle caſt of white. 


On the 20th of the ſame month, the longeſt ſtalk was 
twelve inches, the ſhorteſt about nine, and the periant hium of 
the firſt juſt began to open. 


Ox the 22d ; the periautbium was ſo far open'd in both, tho 
on one fide only, as to ſhow one flower almoſt intirely. 


O the 23d; the other fide of the perianthium began to 
open from the top, and I then perceiv d two flowers, with 
the vaſculum ſeminale, part of the pedunculus, and two laciniæ or 


ſmall threads. 


On the 26th ; the perianthinm was open half way down, and 
now began to change its vermillion colour tor a browniſh yel- 
low. Two of the lacmwe were a little wither d and inclined 


downwards. 


Ox the 28th ; The perianthium was wholly divided on both 


ſides, and the flowers which till now were erect, and all in one 
| K bunch, 


„ 
bunch, began to ſeparate. I could then obſerve, that the ex- 
tremity of each of them turn d outward, and that it drew by 
degrees to a ſharp point. 


Ox the 29th; I could perceive ſome of the apices in an erect 
ſituation ; and about this time the green leaves began to ſhow 
themſelves above the root. 


Oclob. 3d. One flower was beginning to turn back, two more 
were open'd, the reſt continuing as before. 


O the 4th; one of the apices grew much leſs, having ſhed 
the farina, with which it was cover'd, and fo appear'd white. 


On the 5th; I obſerv'd the fame thing in ſeveral more 
apices. 


IN 1726. I obſerv'd the progreſs of another flower, begin- 
ning Auguſt 21. the top of the periant hium being then about an 
inch above the longitudinal coats of the root; and 1 continued 
to meaſure every day between theſe two points. | 


Ox the 22d; the diſtance was an inch and ſeven eighth parts. 

23. Two inches and an half. 

24. Three inches and an eighth part. 

25. Three inches and ſeven eighth parts. 

26. Four inches and three eighth parts. 

27. Five inches and an eighth part. 

28. Five inches and ſeven eighth parts. 

29. Six inches and an half. 

30. Six inches and ſeven eighth parts. | 

Si. Eight inches and a quarter ; and this day the top of the 
perianthium began to open. 
O tlie firſt of Seprember the diſtance was nine inches and 
three eighth parts. 

2, Ten 
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2. Ten inches and an half. 
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3. Eleven inches and three eighth parts. The perianthiuns | 
was more open'd on one fide than on the other, and ſhow'd 
four flowers. 

4. Twelve inches. 

5. Twelve inches and five eighth parts. 

6. Twelve inches and three quarters. 


7. Thirteen inches. The periantbium was now pretty wide 
open, and ſeven flowers appear'd. 


8. Thirteen inches and a quarter. 


9. No augmentation. 


10. No augmentation, but the flowers were a little more 
ſpread. 


13. Fourteen inches. The apices could now be perceiv'd 
and ſome of them were higher than the /?ylus. 


16. The diſtance the ſame as above, neither did it increaſe. 


Some of the flowers were this day open, but none of the petala 
turn'd back. 


17. The petala in three flowers were turn'd back, two juſt 
opening, and two ſtill ſhut. 


TresE obſervations relate to the flowers in general; but 
before we go on to the ſeveral parts of which they are made 
up, it will not be amiſs to add one more in this place which is, 
That we have no certain marks whereby plants that are to 
flower may be diſtinguiſh'd from thoſe that are not. In ſome 
caſes however, this may be pretty ſurely determin'd from the 
number of leaves ; for a root that bears fix leaves in one year, 
will Keldom fail to give us a flower the next, if the inclemency 
of the leafon or fome miſmanagement of our own does not pre- ö 
vent it. But then on the other hand, all roots that have 50 a 
fewer than fix leaves the laft ſeaſon, are not to be given over as 
barren in this; becauſe in Guernſey they often obſerve plants 
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to flower, which the year before had only five or four leaves, 
and ſometimes even no more than three. 


Tae gentlemen of that iſland who have ſo great a plenty of 
flowering plants every year, have not thought it worth their 
while to make any obſervations upon this matter. In chuſing 
roots to ſend to their friends in England, they always prefer the 
largeſt and plumpeſt, being aſſur'd that in a confiltzable num- 
ber of ſuch roots, ſome will certainly yeild a flower. With re- 
ſpect to any one plant, however, this can be no ſure rule to go 
by, both becauſe theſe large roots may have flower'd a year or 
two before, and becauſe flowering roots are often found to be 
very far below the largeſt ſize. Some ſuch 1 have ſeen not 
quite four inches round. 


IT has been a common opinion, both in Guernſcy and with 
ſome authors among our ſelves, that one root never flowers 
twice; and the chief reaſon given for it is, that after having 
once flower'd the roots immediately die, leaving only their nu- 
merous off. ſpring in their place. But not only 1s this reaſon 
falſe, as has been obſerv'd in the deſcription of the root, but 
the inference drawn from it is contradicted by repeated experi- 
ments, both by ſome of the moſt curious people in Guernſey and 
here by Mr. Fairchild, who has often had a root flower again 
in four years after the firſt time. I have now by me ſome roots 
that came from Guernſey, in which the wither'd remains of two 
flower- ſtems are ſtill to be ſeen, one of them by the acceſſion 
of new coats, being thrown a great way oft from the middle 
of the root, the other much nearer it as belonging to the laſt 
flower, and fix or ſeven tunicæ coming between them. 


Dr. MEAD had ſeveral roots ſent him from Guernſey, 


which all flower'd in the next ſeaſon after they arriv'd, and in 


four years afterwards one of them flower'd a ſecond time. This 
he was ſo kind as to ſend me, and I ſtill have a very good picture 
thereof drawn by the skillful hand of M. Angelis. 


Tre sE and other obſervations of the ſame kind that might 
be added, are ſufficient to ſhow the groundleſsneſs of the ſup- 
poſition, that the ſame root of the Guernſey Lilly never flowers 
but once ; and they prove at the ſame time that in our climate, 
there are ſeldom leſs than four years between the . 
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of two flowers in perfect maturity. I fay in perfect maturity, 
becauſe in one ſenſe this plant may be ſaid to flower every 
year; for, if about the beginning of Auguſt, the coats of a 
root be carefully ſeparated from one another, we will ver 
often find the embryo's of two. flowers at different diftances 
from the center, each of them inclos'd by a double chen, and 
ſeveral coats lying between them, the outermoſt being always 
more decay'd and wither'd than the other; and beſides theſe 
another embryo 1s ſometimes ſeen to ariſe from the middle of 
the nucleus. This is a plain profe that a new flower was form'd 
every year, but the plant not having ſtrength enough to bring 
them to perfection, ſeveral of them prove abortive, and ſeldom 
above one in four come to their tull growth, the root dur- 
ing four years having acquir'd a ſufficient vigour for that 
purpoſe. As I have never met with four embryo's in the fame 
root, Il am apt to think that the intire change thereof, the 
nucleus only excepted, may be perform'd in four years, and 
conſequently that the embryo next after the year of flowering, 
is thrown oft with the old coats before that ot the fourth year, 
which ſprings from the middle of the nucleus, becomes vihble ; 
and from thence it may not improbably be conjectured, that 
the ſame ſet of coats are moſt commonly unable to prepare 
juices for the perfection of more than one flower; and therefor 
this plant flowers once in four years, becauſe in that time its 
root 15 compleatly renew d, that is, is brought exactly to the 
ſame ſtate in which it was at its laſt flowering: This however 
will not hold of all roots without exception, for in thoſe in 
which I found the remaines of two flower-ſtems, ſome of the 
{ame coats had been imploy'd in preparing the juices for two 
perfect flowers. 


I x a root which came lately with many others all in one 
group from Guernſey, and which about the beginning of Auguſt 
was ſeven inches and an half in circumference, 1 found under 
fix wither'd outer coats the remaines of an old flower-ſtem ; 
under nine Juicy coats more lay a wither'd embryo guarded by 
a double target ; and under that lay four inner coats which 1n- 
clos'd a very ſmall embryo, arifing from the center of the nucleus; 
and from this I may infer, that the flowers appear at ſhorter in- 
tervals in Guernſey than here with us. | 
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PETALA 


Trdora, 


Rubyo ver ſicolore eleganter variegata, 


Miciſque aureis ad ſolem pulcherrime ſplen- 
dentia. 


Oris mucronem verſus, leviter undulatis. 
Media, intus, regione, ſulco quaſi perfoſſa, 
Extra, coſtuls prominente ſuffultd, 

Ind parte in unguem brevem V albicantem de- 


ſmente. 

A floris umbilico, frve baſi ſpongioſa, candida 
melleumque exſudanti liquorem, una cum ſtanu- 
mbus, emergentia. 


ACH flower is compos'd of fix Petala, or flower leaves 

which arifing by a kind of narrow ſhort neck, or ungus, 
from the bafis of the flower, run up ftreight for ſome ſpace, 
and afterwards the extremities of them turns gradually firſt 
back, then inwards and upwards, not unlike the Maumtain or 
Martagon Lilly, but without making near ſo full a circle. 
Three of thefe petala are in a ſtreight line with the angles 
of the ſeed-veflel, and begin lower and further out than the 
other three, which are even with the flat fides of 1t. 


Tuk furface of both fides of the flower leaves is exactly 
fmooth and even, without the leaſt roughneſs. On the greateſt 
part of the * fide there is a kind of ſelcus or hollowneſs, 
and on the back fide a ſmooth ridge form'd by the coſfa or rib 
that runs through it length-wife. The edges are likewiſe ſmooth 
from their beginning to the place where the petala turn down, 
and from thence to the other extremity, they appear a little 


card or pinch'd. This alteration in the edges is not to be 
diſcern d 
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diſcern'd while the flower leaves lie ftreight in the perianthium, | 
but as ſoon as they are fully blown, the pinch is very plain. 


Tax length of the petala is moſt —_—— about an inch 
and three quarters, but at the time when the flower begins to 
open and juſt ſhows the apices coming out, not above an inch 
and three eighth parts. The greateſt part of them are of an 
equal breadth, viz. about three eighths of an inch; but they 
terminate at laſt in a point beginning to grow narrower about 
half an inch from the top. 


I am now got to the moſt beautiful and moſt charming part 
of theſe flower-leaves, their colour. This I contels 1 ain not 
able to deſcribe with that accuracy and livelineſs which it de- 
ſerves ; however in the main I may venture to ſay, that each 
flower, while in its prime, looks like a fine gold tiſſue wrought 
on a roſe colour'd ground, and when it begins to fade and de- 
cay, it is more like a filver tiflue, or what they call a pink 
colour. 


Box to be more particular, we may perceive here a beauti- 
ful complication of different ſhades of red that all follow one 
another, ſuch as 1. a carnation, 2. a pale ſcarlet, 3. a fuller 
ſcarlet, 4. a Modena, and 5. a crimſon. Beſides theſe, the 
narrow neck of each petalum, is of a whitiſh colour, and from 
thence upward on the middle of the infide of the leaf, runs a | 
ſtreak of very deep ſcarlet, which is an inch in length before it 
is inſenſibly loſt. The backſide of theſe petala is chiefly of a 
paler fort of red or pink colour, but the coſta or rib is much 
whiter. 


ö 
VuEN we look upon the flowers in a full ſun ſhine, each | 
leaf appears to be ſtudded with thouſands of little diamonds, 
ſparkling and glittering with a moſt ſurprifingly agreeable 
luſtre ; but if we view the ſame by candle light, their nu- 
merous ſpecks or ſpangles look more like fine gold duſt When | 
the flowers begin to decay and the colours to fly off, they ; 
appear rather like a filver tiſſue or a prince colour, that is | 
a red out of grain, being fulleſt towards the middle and paler k 
towards the edges. b 
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WHarNcE the uncommon appearance of theſe ſpangles pro- 
ceeds, or how to account for them, I own I cannot tell ; but 
muſt leave it to others of better judgment; however ſince no- 
thing of theſe is to be ſeen on either ſurface of the leaf, without 
the help of the dire& rays of the ſun, or adventitious light of 
a candle, it would ſeem as if they were owing to ſomething 
contain'd betwixt the two ſurfaces. And why not to ſome glo- 
bules in the circulating juice through the minute-veſſels, which 
the late improvements in Botanical Anatomy have dilcover'd to 
us; and what ſeems to confirm this conjecture, is an obſerva- 
tion that may be made, that when the flower leaf is fading theſe 
mice or ſparkles do not ſhine with half that vivacity and bright- 
nels, as when it is in its prime and ſtate of perfection. I he 
Juices then are quite alter'd or almoſt ſpent and exhauſted, and 
for that reaſon the ſpangles become leſs lively. 


In fine when the flowers begin to contract ſhrivel and 
wither, they are altogether loſt, the petala aſſuming a deep 
crimſon colour which continues till they quite dry away. 


STAMIN 4 


Sena ſili contigua, H ſtylum circumampleua. 


Cylindrica, ſuperiore autem parte in conum 
veygentia. 


Colore pallidius rubente. 


HERE are commonly ſix Stamina in each flower, a- 

riſing from the aumbilicus within the petala; but I re- 
member once to have obſervd ſeven, beſides the ſtylus, in a 
flower that had eight petala. 


THer are all of the ſame colour, a lighter ſcarlet than the 


Hlower-leaves, but when they begin to fade, they become ſome- 
thing paler. 
14 * Trey 
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Tur are thicker at bottom than at top, towards which 
they run gradually tapering, being a little depreſs d on two op- 
polite fides, which hinders them from being perfectly round. 


V find them commonly of three different lengths, the 
two longeſt two inches and ſometimes a little leſs; the two 


ſhorteſt an inch and a quarter ; and the two others between 
theſe extremes, 


APICES 


Singuli ſingulis ſkaminabus ſuffults. 
Perſatiles. 

Atropurez. 

Broalves. 

Farina facundante onuſti. 


WA 


HE apices, ſummits or pendants, are always equal in 
number to the ſtamina, on the pointed extremities of 


which they hang in fo eaſy and loole a manner as to be 
ſhaken by the leaft breath of wind. 


EACH of them is ſeemingly double, having a deep ſulcus, 
or furrow, running along their under fide, and the biggeſt of 
them 1s about three eighth parts of an inch in length, and one 
eighth in breadth or thickneſs. 


Uro their firſt appearance after the flower is blown, and 
for ſome days longer, they are all of a crimſon or deep purple 
colour; afterwards they are of a whitiſh: grey, the colour of 
the farina fæcundans with which they are then loaded. As this 
duſt falls off, they begin by degrees to contract and ſhrink, be- 
coming very ſmall at laft and of a black colour. 


M STYLUS. 
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STYLUS 


Principio trifido ab ovarii loculis emergens. 
Staminibus produditor, 
Concolor. 


In cuſpidem triangularem, pilis ſeu villis obſt- 
tum, abiens. 


H E ſtylus of each flower ſprings by a three-fold begin- 

ning, from the cells of the vaſculum ſeminale, paſſing 
through the center of that ſubſtance from whence the petala a- 
riſe, and in the middle of the ſlamina. 


Ir is apparently an hollow tube, wider at bottom than at 
top, and of the fame light ſcarlet colour with the ſtamina. 


UNTIL moſt of the male duſt is ſhed, it is nearly of an 


equal height with the apices ; but afterwards it grows about a 
quarter of an inch above them, being then two inches and a a 


quarter in length. 


TnkRE is nothing to be ſeen on the extremity of the ſtylus, till 
the apices are become very ſmall, and the flower begins to change 
its colour and fade; but from that time it appears to be crown'd 


with a ſhort hairy kind of ſubſtance, like a tuft of velvet, of a 


greyiſh yellow colour, and triangular figure: It continues to 
ſtand a good while after the petala and ſtamina are decay'd. 
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CULTURA 


W H E N we conſider the delicacy of this plant, and the 

nicety requir d in the management of it here, we will 
have reaſon to be ſurpris d to find ſo little pains taken about it 
in Guernſey, where it grows in the greateſt plenty, and thrives 
better than it has hitherto done with us. Ihe beauty of it has 
determin'd the gentlemen of that iſland, to confine it to their 
gardens without ſuffering it to grow wild in the fields, and the 
prodigious increaſe of the roots by off. ſetts, has oblig d them 
to tranſplant them from time to time. Propitious nature has 
{av'd them all farther trouble about it; and even the moſt cu- 
rious amongſt them, have been able to aſſiſt her but by very 
few additional contrivances. In England the caſe is very dit- 
ferent; the Guernſey Lilly in our climate requires a great deal 
of care, but the chief intent thereof is only to imtiate by art and 
skill, what nature does in that happy iſland; and to make a 
right uſe of the few other rules of management which expe- 
rience has taught them there. 


To explain theſe things by a particular deduction; is what I 
propoſe in this article, under the four following heads; The 
ſoil to be made choice of; the method of planting the roots; 
the care of them while in the ground; and the times and ſea- 
ſons for taking up and tranſplanting them. 


ABour the firſt of theſe the gentlemen of Guernſey are not 


very ſollicitous; for there are large beds of Lakes to be feen 


there thriving very well in common kitchen garden mould; and 
no doubt, were it worth while to try the experiment, they 
would grow even in their open fields: However it mult be ac- 
knowledg'd, that they perfer {ſome ſoils and ſome ſituations to 
others; for as much as their gardenswill allow it, they chule al- 
ways a fine free loam mix'd with a little ſand. This has been 
found by experience to be of the ſame parts and qualities; with 
what writers on agriculture, call virgin-earth here in Eyg/ond ; 
ſuch therefore when it can be had, ought here to be made ule 

of; 
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of; and where it cannot, we muſt endeavour to imitate it by 
a due mixture of ſea ſand, lime, rubbiſh, or gravel free from 
large pebbles, with the mother earth, according to the quality 
which it ſhall be found to be of. If the earth be taken from 
ſheep-walks, or other places that have not been turn'd up for 
many years, one third drift or ſea ſand will do. 


In the next place they chuſe a ſouth expoſition for their beds, 
and to make them ſloping, guarding them on the north fide ei- 
ther by rocks and other rifing grounds, or by the ſhade of trees. 
The north winds in that iſland are found by experience to be 
the moſt prejudicial to the growth of vegetables ; and the rea- 
{on of the declenfion of their beds is chiefly to carry off the rain 
water, nothing being ſo deſtructive to the roots as too much - 
humidity ; which they are ſo ſenſible of in Guernſey, that they 
always pitch upon the dryeſt parts of their gardens for their 
Lillies to ſtand in, having found by experience that the roots 
ſeldom fail to languiſh and die in a few years, when planted in 
a wet ſoil or even near ſprings of water. To prevent this in- 
conveniency as much as can be, I would adviſe the beds to be 
dug about twenty inches or two foot deep, and one half of that 
depth to be filled up with rubbiſh or other coarſe ſtuff that will 
keep the bottonm dry in the winter, eſpecially if aſſiſted by a 
drain to carry off the water to ſome diſtant place. Ihe reſt of 
the bed is to be filled up with the mixture already mentioned. 


TR ERE can be no difficulty in applying all the other parts 
of this laſt obſervation here ; the greateſt nicety will undoubt- 
edly be required in the former, that is in imitating by art the 
natural loam of Guernſey. Two extremes are in this equally to 
be avoided, too ſandy and too rich a mould. They find that 
ſand is apt to ſcorch the roots, and that they moulder and rot 
in very rich ground; for this reaſon they never dung their 
beds; and to that we may add another obſervation they have 
often an opportunity to make, which equally proves how a- 
greeable a light ſoil is to this plant, and that is, that not on- 
ly when the roots come to ſtand ſo thick in the ground as to 
thruſt one another towards the ſurface, thoſe that have but very 
little earth left about them, flower as well as the reft ; but 
even when they are taken up at the proper ſeaſon, and either 
thrown in heaps in the corner of a garden, ſet in a window, 
kept in a man's pocket, in a vial, or left on a pavement, thoſe 
that are prepared for flowering, blow in the fame manner as 


if 
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if they had been left in the earth ; and it is a very common 
cuſtom in Guernſey, as ſoon as they perceive the flower- ſtem to 
appear above ground, to take up the root and leave it to flower 


in their windows. 


A proper ſoil being made choice of or prepar'd, the next 
ſtep in the culture of the Guernſey Lilly is to plant the roots. 
Ihe ſeaſon for this is during the months of June and July, be- 
cauſe by the middle of Auguſt we may expect the leaves or 
flower- ſtem to appear above ground; and the roots ought not 
to be taken out of the ground till near the end of May. 


In Guernſcy, where they remove them but ſeldom, they are 
planted at about fix inches diftance every way from one ano- 
ther, that the off-ſetts may have ſufficient room to ſpread ; but 
here in Eꝑland, where it is thought convenient to raiſe them 
oftener, they may be ſet much nearer, that by their contiguity 
they may cheriſh one another, which even in Guernſey 1s 
thought to be of no ſmall advantage to their growth and 
thriving. 


In Guerzſcy they ſeldom plant them above fix inches deep in 
the ground, meaſuring from the bottom of the hole to the ſur- 
face of the bed, and often much ſhallower, even not above an 
inch and half; becauſe they obſerve that the oft-ſetts naturally 
aſcend, as if they did not love to be quite bury'd in earth. It 
1s an obſervation of the moſt judicious Gardeners, that all bul- 
bous roots multiply moſt when planted ſhallow ; this is ſuf- 
ficient to juſtify the practice of Guernſey ; but as our chief care 
ought to be to preſerve them from froſts in the winter, it will 
be ſafeſt for us to give them a pretty good depth in the ground; 
becauſe by this means the froſt will have leſs power over them, 
and it is better to loſe a great many oft-ſetts, than one mother- 
root. And for theſe reaſons I would adviſe every body to plant 
as great a number of them together as can be had, that even in 
the firſt ſeaſon they may be ſure of having ſeveral blow, and 
of a continual large increaſe both of roots and flowers in the 
ſucceeding ones. 


THe roots being thus planted, there is no farther care taken 
about them in Guernſey till they come to be taken up again, ex- 
cept that ſome few gentlemen amongſt them order a mixture 


of ſand, broken ſhells, and other things to be fifted over them 
N from 
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from time to time, or the parings of their gravel walks to be 
ſpread upon the beds. With us this branch of the culture ought 
chiefly to conſiſt in preſerving the roots from the violence of 
winter colds and froſts, which are never to be fear'd in Guern- 
ſey; and above all from great rains or any other fort of wet. 
1 he contrivances for both theſe purpoſes are common to this 
with many other plants, and well known to the generality of 
Gardeners and lovers of gardening, both from their own ex- 
perience and the numerous treatiſes we have on that ſubject ; 
and therefor I need ſay nothing further about it here, than only 
that Mr. Knowlton has contriv'd a frame of wood, particularly 
adapted to the beds of theſe lillies, which he 1s of opinion will 
anſwer both theſe ends with very great advantage. | he length 
and breadth of this frame muſt be anſwerable to that of the bed 
which it is to incloſe ; the back part fix inches high, and the fore 
part four. It ought to be ſet about Michaelmas, and bank'd up 
to the top on both ſides with earth. The upper part of it is to 
confiſt of ſliding ſhutters, to be taken off as often as occaſion re- 
quires, in order to give the plants the benefit of the free air, fo 
neceſſary to their thriving; but when there is any probability 
of a froſt of long continuance, the whole frame muſt be cover'd 
over with horſe-dung, in order to keep it out. 


Fo x thoſe who cannot have ſuch conveniencies in their 
gardens, the only way left is to plant their roots in pots which 
may be eaſily remov'd from one place to another, as often as is 
neceſſary, either on account of colds, froſts, or rains, or to 
give the plants all poſſible benefit of the ſun's rays in ſummer ; 
for we need never be afraid of their having too much fun 
- with us. Such flowers may be leſs beautiful, and the plants 
more ſickly than thoſe planted out in the open ground, by the 
waſting of the earth, or effects of heat when ſhelter'd in houſes; 
but it is better to preſerve them with theſe diſadvantages, than 
to loſe them altogether. 


Tux laſt part of the culture of this plant, is to raiſe the 
roots out of the ground in order to tranſplant them in the 
manner we have already ſeen. The only reaſon why this 1s 
never done in Guernſey, is, that tho' the roots be ſet fix inches 
diſtant from one another; yet in nine or ten years time the 
off- ſetts multiply ſo prodigiouſly, that they have no room left 
to ſpread, and fo hinder one another's growth, But as with us 
it will be convenient to plant them much nearer, they any he 

| taken 
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taken out of the ground in four or five years time. The ſeaſon 
for this is the ſame with that for planting; for the leaves being 
then quite dead, the plant enjoys its greateſt ſtate of reſt, and 
conſequently ſuffers nothing, or but very little by being re- 
mov'd, or being kept out of the ground till Auguſt. For this 
reaſon the gentlemen of Gucrnſey, as often as they have a mind 
to ſend preſents of roots to England ; never ſcruple to dig up 
any part of their beds during theſe two months, and having 
pick'd out the roots that they judge moſt likely to flower that 
| E they replant the others without any danger of loſing them; 
but it muſt certainly be a very bad piece of management, to 
take up the roots in winter on pretence of ſecuring them from 
the froſts; becauſe as they are then in a ſtate of action and mo- 
tion, as appears by the greenneſs and growth of the leaves, 
they ought by no means to be diſturbd; and the beſt way of 
ſending them from Guernſey, is to let them be in great clumps 
with only the earth that ſticks to them, without any farther 
precaution. 15 5 


Tuvus I have given an account of the culture of this plant 
in Gzernſey, and propos d ſuch directions as, I think, do ariſe 
from thence with reſpe& to gland; 1 have only further to 
add a letter from Mr. Fairchild on the fame ſubje&, in which 
he muſt be allow'd to be a very nice judge, and likewiſe he 
has had the experience of a great many years to guide him in 
his management. His letter is to this purpole. 


SIR) 


Have here ſent you an account of the F 4.9 management of the 
Guernſey Lillies. They love a light carth, made wwth dung 


and ſand, and a little lime rubbiſh with it does very well ; it keeps 
the roots ſound: For if the earth be too ſtiff or wet, you may keep 
them many years before they blow. 


If they are in pots, they ſhould be put in the houſe in winter, to 
keep them fram the ſevere froſts, which are apt to rot the roots, 


for any thing that is in a pot freezes harder than in the natural 
ground, 


The time of moving them is when they have no leaves on the root, 


that is from June to Auguſt. 
AY. Thoſe 
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T hoſe that come with ſx leaves this year, yon fail blowing the 
next year, T hey need not be put in freſh earth not above once in two 


or three years. 


By this method of management, I have had the ſame roots blow 
again in four years time; for as the flower-ſtalk comes out of the 
muddle of the root, ſo when the green leaves begin to ſhoot, which 
is always after the flower, they always come up on one ſide of the 
ſtalk, ſo as they come up, the ſtalk becomes of one fide of the root, 
which plamly ſhows that there is a new heart made in the middle 
of the bulb, which is three or four years before it hath ſtrength to 


blow. 


For as the Tulip makes a new bulb every year, by the circulation 
of the juices that are in the leaves and flower-ſtalk, 2 by the circula- 


of the juices that are in the leaves of this plant, it makes a bulb fit 
for blowing the third or fourth year. Om 


So I find many miſcarriages that happen in the Guernſey Lilly, 
are by letting the leaves be killed by the fierceneſs of the ſroſt in 
winter, or by cutting them off, as ſome people do, when they are green; 
which will ſo much weaken the plants, that they may keep them 
twenty years and not have them Blow, 


So by the above method of management, where there is a ſtock, there 
well be continually ſome blowing. 


T hope this account may be acceptable from 


SIR, 
HoxrToON, 
Oct. 21. 1724. 


Your moſt Humble Servant 


THOMAS Fair cHiLD. 
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HISTORIA BOTANICA 


HE foregoing articles contain all the obſervations I have 

hitherto made concerning the Guernſey Lilly, and the 
informations I have received concerning the hiſtory of it's pro- 
greſs from Japan through Europe, and concerning the beſt me- 
thods of cultivating it here in England. The only thing therefor 
which 1 conceive can be ſtill wanting, 1s another branch of 
hiſtory relating to it; I mean an account of what has been hi- 
therto ſaid about it by Botanical writers; and this I ſhall take 
the liberty to accompany with ſome reflections whereby, 
amongſt other things, the reader, who, I hope, is by this 
this time fully ſatisfied how much this plant deſerves to be 
examin'd and accurately deſcrib'd, will ſee what need there 
was for a new treatiſe about it, after all that is to be found 
in 07 authors, by whom J am ſure it has been men- 
tion'd. 


Ox theſe, it has been already obſerv'd, Cornutius, an inge- 
nious Pariſian Botaniſt and Phyfician, is the firſt 3 at leaſt, if 
any author has talk'd of this plant before him, it is in ſo im- 
perfect and indeterminate a manner, that by what they have 
ſaid, it cannot be certainly known whether they really meant 
our Lilly or not: but of this more hereafter. Cornutius's 
deſign led him principally to the conſideration of ſuch plants 
as are of the growth of Canada, a French ſettlement on the 
continent of North America ; but he has thought fit likewiſe 
to include in that hiſtory, ſuch other curious plants as had 
come to his knowledge, without having been taken notice of 
before him: Of this number is his Narciſſus Faponicus, and 
he has deſcrib'd it in theſe words: 


Inter omnes Narciſſos qui haclenus inviſi apud nos extiterumt, 
prima, ut arbitror, auctoritas nobiliſſimo bitic generi debetur; quod 
paucis abhinc annis ex Japonia allatum, ſtrenui admodum V nullis 
ſumptibus parcentis viri Joannis Morini culturd, tandem in florem 
Proſiluit ſeptimo menſis Octobris anno Domini 1634. 

” O Spectabilis 
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Spectabilis Thyrſus per initia nudus ſoliis, paulatim ſeſe in pedis 
altitudinem ſubrigit, ſuperiore parte virens, infernd mille atro pur- 
Pureis notes infuſcatus In cujus faſtigio novem aut decem florum 
gemme totidem petiolis hærentes, in umbellam diſponuntur 3 que 
Prius oblonga & rotunda quadam vagina membranacea celabantur, 
He dum florem patefaciunt, in ſex folia deduct ſolent ; fi potiſſmum 
Planta hec reſoluta & pingui humo ſeratur ; nam ſi ſiccd aut confecld 
poſua fit, ſoli macies plerumque nonnullos uno aut altero folio mutilat, 
Quod omnibus fere floribus familiare et qui ab exteris regionbus, aut 
faltem extra natale ſolum transferuntur : quorum integritatis & ele- 
gantiæ non minimum ſol; macies detrabit: n namque fructus etiam 
natura dulces in acerbos & læves in biſpidos vertit. Groſſulæ fi- 
dem faciunt, quarum pomum ſpinis undique aculcatum nuper vidi- 
mus; licet huic id tantum generi peculiariter ingenitum affirment. 
Quanquum certum fit plantas omnes ut cultura & optimæ terre 
ajeclione ſeritatem omnem deponunt, ita V facile eandem aut incuria 
aut ſoli ſiccitate reſumere. 


Singula ergo cujuſque floris folia duas uncias funt longa ; admo- 
dum anguſta & exigud veluti lacuna ſulcata: juxta floris centrum 
brevi acumini gracileſcunt; extrema parte inflexa reſupmantur (pro 
more Lilii Montani quod Martagon vocant) color floris eit cinnabaris 
aut lacce elegantioris, vena ſangumea tamen lacunarum media diſ- 
criminante : ſex ſtant in medio filamenta foliis longiora & pallidus 
rubentia; totidem apicibus atro-purpurets ornata. | 


Unus odor abeſt, ejus defectum natura ſupplevit vivacitate coloris, 
quem non modo 2 mixture artificio quiſquam aſſequi nequit, 
[ed nec ullis baclenus floribus ſimilem conceſſiſſe naturam obſervatum 
eſt. Nam præter eximum hunc colorem, quo intuentium obtuitum 

betat ; ſi forte ſerenus dies affulſerit, floremque radiis ſol meridia- 
uus illuſtraverit, mille velut ſcintillas euibrat, quas pertinax oculus, 
inconnivenſque, vis momento ſuſtineat. 


Subeſt bul bus prioribus (Naraſſis) ſimilis. Folia vero non miſt 
tabido caule erumpunt : quorum color non glaucus nec obſcurus, ſed 
grata viriditate renidet. 


Tris deſcription the author has illuſtrated by two figures, 


one of which repreſents the ſtalk and flower; the other the root 
and leaves. 


Tux 
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Tux figure he has given of the root, together with this 
ſingle remark, that it reſembles thoſe of ſome other Narciſſi, 
he thought was ſufficient to make 1t be conceiv'd ; but then, 
befides that none of the varieties to be obſerv'd in them 
are here expreſſed, he has intirely omitted the nucleus, 


making the hbres or radicles come out from the body of 
the bulb. 


HE has likewiſe made ſeveral very great miſtakes about 
the leaves; for beſides forgetting the diſtinction to be made 
between thoſe of a flowering plant from the others, he 


makes the firſt kind appear not before the decay of the 


flower-ſtem, he has drawn nine in one plant, and placed 
them on both fides of the caulis. 


Tres ſtalk itſelf is repreſented perfectly freight, the num- 
ber of the petala made to depend on the foil, and the vaſculum 
ſemimale and ſtylus altogether left out in his deſcription, tho 
the laſt appears in his figure. 


Every thing he has ſaid about the proper foil for this 
plant is directly contrary to our moſt certain obſervations ; 
but that may 1n great meaſure be owing to the ſmall experi- 
ence that could then be had of its culture in Europe. 


TnESE are the moſt palpable miſtakes to be found in Cor- 
matius s deſcription and figures; his defects and omiſhons are 
innumerable, but theſe 1 leave the reader to examine by 
comparing both with mine ; having only this farther re- 
mark to make about them, that his figure of the flower is very 
beautiful and exact, as likewiſe what he has ſaid about the co- 
lours of the petala, if he had not exaggerated a little too much. 


AFTER Cornutius the firſt writer, by whom any mention 
has been made of this plant is Morin, who places it among the 
moſt tender plants, that is thoſe which can ſuffer the leaſt de- 
grees of cold. In another catalogue of the moſt beautiful flowers 
which appear in every month of the year, his Narciſſe du Japan 
is left out, from whence it would ſeem that he was either very 
little accquainted with it, or but an indifferent judge of the 
beauty of flowers. As this author's chriſten d name begins with 
a P, he cannot be the fame Morimut, mention d * 
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He mentions a brother of his Rene Morin, who was likewiſe a 
curious Floriſt ; but as for our author, I believe he was a Gar- 
dener, for among other hiſtories of plants, of which alone the 
greateſt part of his book conſiſts, he gives us one of ſuch rare 
flowers as he then had to ſell, and he gives names to moſt of 
them never us'd in print, but by thoſe of that trade. 


Nx x r to Morin is our own countryman John Evelyn, author 
of the famous diſcourſe on forreſt trees. This plant was then but 
lately known in England, and therefor he thought it neceſſary in 
his Gardener's Almanack to give ſome directions about the culture 
of it. Among other parts of the Gardeners work during the 
month of April; now take out your Indian tuberoſes, ſays he, 
parting the off-ſetts, but with care leaſt you break their fangs, 
then pot them in natural, not forc'd, earth; a layer of rich mould 
beneath, and above this, natural earth to nouriſh the fibres, but 
not ſo as to touch the bulb : Then plunge your pots in a hot 
bed temperately warm, and give them no water till they ſpring, 
and then ſet them under a ſouth wall: in dry weather water 
them freely, and expect an incomparable flower in Auguſt. 
Thus likewiſe treat the Narciſſus of Japan or Garnſey Lilly for a 
later flower, and make much of this precious direction. In ſome 
later editions of this treatiſe, he has added theſe two obſerva- 
tions to the directions for the month of April. Firſt, that this 
nice curiofity, the Garnſey Lilly ſet only in a warm corner ex- 
pos d to the ſouth, without any removal at all for many years 
has ſometimes proſper'd better; and next that fea ſand mingl'd 
with the mould more plentifully towards the ſurface exceeding. 
ly contributes to the flouriſhing of this rare exotick. 


IN the month of June, he orders the Narciſſus of Japan to be 
planted in pots, and thoſe that have not been taken up to be 


water d. In September, he tells us the flowers of this plant are 


in their prime. And in a ſeparate catalogue of plants which ac- 
cording to their nature require more or leſs indulgence, he 
ranks the Narciſſus of Japan among ſuch as endure the ſecond. 
degree of cold, and which are accordingly to be ſecur'd in the 
conſervatory. Befides in his philoſophical diſcourſe of earth, 
he obſerves ſomething in relation to the management of this 
flower, 1n the following words: 


In the mean time, there are yet ſome plants which thrive 
almoſt in nothing ſo well as in ſand alone, or with very little 
mixture, 
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mixture, nor that of any dung; ſo melons are ſaid to grow 
in Jamaica; and ſome vaſt timber trees have little or no mould 
adhering to their roots; ſuch is that beautiful ſtranger, the 
Japan Lilly, called by thoſe of Guernſey (from whence we only 
have them) La belle de nuit. 


Txrxsx directions ſhow abundantly that Mr. Evelyn had been 
at a good deal of pains to ſtudy the true culture of this plant, 
and that he was a very great judge in ſuch matters, He ſeems 
however to have ordered the roots to be taken up too early 
in the year, and I believe there can very ſeldom be occafion 
tor watering them. 


A little time after, Father Rapin, a learned French jeſuit, in 
his book of gardens, defign'd as his ſociety pretends for a ſup- 
plement to Virgil's Georgicks, put ſome part of Cornuti's deſcri- 
ption into Latin verſe, with the addition of one new obſerva- 
tion about the time of flowering of this plant. 


Narciſſus Japonius, a Narciſſe du Japon. 


EF etiam extremo qui nuper venit ab orbe 
Narciſſus flores lucenti concolor oſtro 
Auratiſque litus maculis, ceu ſparſerit imber 
Aureus egregium texto ſub murice florem 


Qui poſſit Tris foliis bebetare tapetas. 


Voſque boni, vos illum hortis inducite crebrum, 
Cultores, rarique decus novum addite Franco. 
Et quanquam ad cultum non ſat reſpondeat omnem 
Flos amat ille colt, veſtræ ne parcite cure 

Onnzs vincet opes veſtri, ſi floreat, horti. 


TukEsE three laſt lines are not in the firſt edition. Con- 
cerning the whole it is ſufficient to remark, that his verſification 
is allowed by every body to be very beautiful, and he 1s known 
to have been a much better Humaniſt than a Botaniſt. 


WE have two Engliſh tranſlations of theſe lines, one by 
Mr. Evelyn, fon to the gentleman of that name already men- 


- tioned ; the other by Mr. Gardiner, Sub-Dean of Lincoln; which 


it would be pity to ſeparate from the original, tho' I treſpaſs 
on the order of time. 
F Purple 
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Purple Narciſſus of Fapan now.flow'rs, 

Its leaves ſo ſhine as if with golden ſhow'rs 

It had been wet, which makes it far outvy 

The luſtre of Phenzcean tapeſtry. | 
Therefore augment the grace of France tis fit, 
This flower into our gardens we admit. 

Tis true it hardly anſwers our deſires 

At firſt, but longer culture ſtill requires, 

Yet let not this occaſion our deſpair, 

When once it blows, "twill recompence our care. 


EVELTN. 


Late from Japan's remoteſt region ſent, 
Narciſſus came array'd in ſcarlet paint; 

Rich ſpots of yellow ſtain the precious flow'r, 
As if beſprinkI'd with a golden ſhow'r ; 

The radiant tinctures may with tap'ftry vye, 
And proudly emulate the Hrian dye. 

This flower, ye skillful Floriſts, often plant, 
Let not our nation this fair beauty want ; 
And tho? ſhe anſwers not your common care, 
No coft nor labour on her dreſſing ſpare, 

For ſhould ſhe but her conquering charms diſplay, 
From every fair ſhe bears the prize away. 


GARDINER. 


— — — = = 


Mr. EVE LT N has every where render'd the ſenſe of his 
author exactly enough, but the dition of Mr. Gardiner is 
more refin d, and his verſes much more harmonioully turn'd. 


John Rea of Kinlet, near Bewdly in Worceſterſhire, Gent. 
ſeems to have known little more about the Guernſey Lilly than 
barely its name; for after telling us, that the Narciſſus latiſolius 
vi ginianus flore purpuraſcente beareth many flowers on one ſtalk, 
like ſmall] lillies, of a ſullen purpliſh colour, never opening, and 
ſeldom ſhewing the inner fides of the leaves in its natural coun- 
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try, and he doubts will hardly live in our's ; he adds, as it 
were only by the by, that of this generation is the Narciſſus of 
Japan, or Garuſcy Lally, which there proſpers and bears in 
October peach-colour'd flowers; and a little lower, that the 
Tadian Daffodils are all ſtrangers in England, except that of 
Garnſey. Whatever it might be in Exgland at the time when 
this author wrote, it 15 more than probable that it was as great 
a ſtranger to him as any of the reſt : for had he ever ſeen it, he 
would undoubtedly have taken more notice of ſo eſſential a re- 
quiſite belonging to a Floriſt, in a book which the title would 
perſwade us is turniſh'd with them all. 


Nx appeared Monſ. Foncquet's catalogue of plants in the 
Royal Garden of Paris, which had been juſt then reſtor'd and 
augmented at the publick charge, under the direction of Mon- 
ſieur Vallot firſt Phyſician to Lows XIV. The Guernſey Lilly 
was too conſiderable a plant not to find a place there, and it is 
not improbable, that they were ſupply'd with it out of Aiori- 
nus's garden. It was certainly not very common at that time 
about Paris, otherwiſe Monſ. Joncquet, who appears by the ca- 
talogue of his own plants, publiſh'd a few years before, to 
have been very curious in flowers, would not have been with- 
Our it. 


Dr. MOR ISO N, befides the hiſtory of this plant's com- 
ing into Gucrnſey, has only tranſcrib'd Cornutzas's account of it 
without any conſiderable variation; declaring himſelf likewiſe 
uncertain whether it may not have been delcrib'd by Ferrarius 
under another name: An hic Lilio- Narciſſus Faponicus rutils flore, 
fit idem an minor ſpecies Narciſſi Indici Bapt. Ferr. ſaturato & dilu- 


tiore colore purpuraſcentis, exammment poſter: Botanici. 


Mr. R AT's account of it is remarkable for nothing, but in 
that he has kept cloſer to Cornutzus's. text than had even been 
done by Dr. Moriſaon. One would have thought that fo extraor- 
ordinary a plant brought into the Bruzh dominions after ſo ex- 
traordinary a manner, and thus as it were by chance made Exgliſb, 
might have been judg'd worthy of a more particular notice by 
theſe two great Engliſh Botaniſts ; and that inſtead of adopt- 
ing, they would have been at pains to have corrected Cornutius's 
many miſtakes, and ſupply'd his omiſſions. 
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Tux deſign of Plucknet's Onomaſticon, led him no further 
than barely to mention the Guernſey Lilly, but it is ſurpriſing 
that he has taken no notice of ſo rare a plant, in his other nu- 
merous works. 


Ws have already heard in what manner this Lilly has been 
claſs'd by Tournefort, and what characteriſtick notes belong to 
the genus he has plac'd it under, which 1s all that was to be 
expected from him. 


WE find nothing in Rudbeckius but a name for this plant, 
and a copy of Cornutius's figure made large enough to fill a 
folio page. 


Ix the figures publiſh'd by the Royal Academy of Paris, 
under the particular inſpection of that famous Bataniſt 
Monſ. Dodart, we have four belonging to the Guernſey Lilly. 
The firſt repreſents the caulzs and bunch of flowers as large as 
the life ; the ſecond, a root with fibres and ſhort leaves ; the 
third, the periant hium incloſing the flower; the fourth, the pe- 
tala of one flower juſt opening. Theſe figures as well as the 
reſt contain'd in this volume, tho' perhaps not altogether free 
from faults, are juſtly allow'd to be excellent in their kind, 
and we have good reaſon to regret that the whole deſign 
of an univerſal hiſtory of plants, undertaken by that learned 
body, and incourag'd by the ſpecial bounty of the prince then 
reigning, of which this valuable ſpecimen was to have made a 
part, has not hitherto and probably never will be fully exe- 
cuted; -- 


LIGER, about whom I know nothing more than that he 
was of Auxerre in France, has given us an account of ſeveral 
ſorts of Narciſſus's of Japan, and alſo very particular rules about 
the culture of them. Of all the Narciſſuss I have ſpoken of 
(lays the Engliſh tranſlation, which I find pretty agreeable to the 
original) this is much the fineſt. There are three different ſorts 
of the Narciſſus's, that we call Narciſſus's of Japan or Indian 
Narciſjus's. I will firſt give the deſcription of them, to the end 
that having ſhewn what they are, I may be better underſtood 
concerning the difterent ways of cultivating them. 
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Tu E firſt Narciſſus of Fapan hath flowers like the Lilly, 
and begins to ſhoot about the end of May, or in the beginning 
of June, in the following manner. 


Ax firſt we ſee riſing from its bulb, a ſmooth ſtalk about as 
big as the little finger, and a foot and half in height: At the 
end of this ſtalk grows a kind of ſheath, which coming to ſwell 
produces ſeveral cups, each whereof ſupports à flower com- 
pos'd of fix leaves that are ſtreak'd and bent backwards, each 
of them growing on a large pedicle, being of a yellowiſh red co- 
lour ; from the midſt of which riſe fix pivots tipt with pen- 
dants hanging downwards and of a red colour. 


W Hen theſe flowers are paſt, two or three leaves ſucceed 
them, which growing from their bulbs look like thoſe of the 
Day Lilly, excepting only that they are a little broader and 
greener, and that they are ſpotted with little red ſpecks; they 
are not very long and they laſt till winter. 


Tu ſecond Narciſſus of Japan, which is very ſcarce, is a 
Narciſus made like a Lilly, but the leaves of its flowers are 
more ſpreading, and fall not down ſo much. Tis more fruit- 
ful in flowers than the firſt ; it blows in September, and is of a 
white colour mingled with red. The cafe that incloſes its 
flowers is compos'd of white membranes, which no ſooner be- 
gin to open themſelves but they diſcloſe fower-leaves ſomething 
reddiſh, and reſembling as it were ſmall plumes of feathers, 
which when they are quite blown repreſent a marygold of a 
beautiful red, the bottom whereof 1s pale within and without. 


IN the middle of theſe flowers grow fix unequal pivots, at 
the end whereof are pendants, like thoſe of the Saffron, falling 
down like the Fennel and of a red colour. 


Tre third Narciſſus of Fapan is not leſs beautiful than the 
ſecond, and differs nothing from it but that its red is brighter. 
For its flowers are made in the ſame manner, tho it produces 
not ſo many; nor are the leaves ſo large, becauſe its bulb is 
leſs. 


T ro' theſe three ſorts of Narciſſus's are very ſcarce, to ſatis- 
fy nevertheleſs thoſe that are deſirous to have them, ſee here 
the rules they ought to obſerve in cultivating them. 
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Tus firſt Narciſſus like all the reſt is multiply d by bulbs, 
and is cultivated in pots with more ſucceis than in the naked 
earth; becauſe if it be in pots, it is eaſy to give it as much ſun 
as it requires, in order to produce its flowers. 


Tu Es E pots ſhould be filld with very light earth, that is 
to ſay two thirds of mould taken from a hot bed, and the other 
third of kitchen garden earth well ſifted. Having made this 
compoſition of earth and fill'd the pots, we plant therein the 
bulbs of this Narciſſus two or three inches deep; nor do we 
pull them up to take off the ſuckers till the ſecond or third year 
after, and always in the month of March, having all along 
taken care to keep the pots in a place where the froſt never 
enters, and that is not damp. 


W x leave theſe bulbs without watering them, from the day 
they are planted till the month of May, taking care to keep 
them always in the warmeſt place we can. 


Wren that month is come we give them a plentiful wa- 
tering, by dipping the pot mto water, and leaving it there 
till the water 1wims on the {ſurface of the earth that fills the 
pot, atter which we ſet it in the hotteſt tun we can. 


AFTER this firſt wetting, we are careful to water them as 
much as the heats will permit: This we may not neglect to do 
except the weather be very rainy. 


Tar1s plant requires a warm place, and delights to be 


- where the ſun naturally darts down his fierceſt beams: for 


which reaſon unleſs we are exact in ordering it according to 
the method above preſcrib'd, it will ſcarce ever give us a flower 
worth the having. 


Tu us we govern the Narciſſus of Japan till the month of 


October, to oblige it to produce many ſuckers, and beautiful 
flowers in its ſeaſon. 


Tre following year we do not, as I have ſaid already, take 
up the chief bulb ; but only change the earth that lies over for 
other of the like nature, and leave it thus till May without 
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watering it. The third year we pull up the bulbs, to take a- 
way the ſuckers that are grown about them. 


Tnx two other Narciſſus's of the fame kind, require a 
ſandy foil mixt with kitchen garden earth well fifted, into 
which are ſet the bulbs two or three inches deep. They ex- 
pect likewiſe a great deal of fun, and as to the reſt they deſire 
to be cultivated like the firſt. 


Trvs far Monſ. Lager ; and firſt about his three forts of Varciſſi, 
it may be remark'd, that the ſecond and third are both of them 
our plant diftering only in ſome accidental things, reckon'd by 
all Botanifts unſufficient to denominate them different ſpecies. 
His deſcription of them is but very indifferent, but the miſtakes 
in it are too evident to need being pointed out. The firſt ſort 
is likewiſe a ſpecies of the Lilio-Narciſſi, different indeed from 
the Guernſey Lit, but as that came alſo probably from Japan, 
and was then taken to be of the Narciſſus kind, the ſame name 
was given to both, and from thence they were ſuppos'd to be 
two ſorts of the ſame plant, whereas in reality they are two 
difterent plants call'd by the fame name. 


Trey agree however very much in the method of culture, 
and it muſt be own'd that, bating the exceſſive watering which 
he orders for them, which would be very pernicious to the 
Guernſey Lilly, his directions about that are very judicious and 
exact. 


Tux accurate and ingenious Kzmpferus, in his catalogue of 
Japan plants, mentions the Guernſey Lilly among thoſe that are 
remarkable for the beautiful ſtructure of their flowers, with- 
out any farther remark, than that it is the Narciſſus Faponicus 
rutilo flore of Cornutius: But amongſt the invaluable manuſcripts 
which he left behind him, now in the poſſeſſion of the worthy 
Sir Hans SLOANE, there 1s a particular deſcription of it, 
which I ſhall here ſet down 1n his own words, as it was com- 
municated to me by order of that gentleman. 


R ADICE gaudet und, bulboſd ſed venenoſd. 


CAULE aſſurgit nudo, cubitali, pinguruſeulo, redo, tereti, her- 
baceo, micante, lew ; tencræ, ſuccaſæ, ut plurimum aquoſee, fragt- 
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lis, tenuaſſima cuti obtectlæ, ſpongioſee atque albeſcentis ſubſtantiæ; 
ſaporis ſubdulciuſculi, odors ſilveſtris tetreci. 


NARCISSI qapite faſtigiatur oblongiori acuminato, herbacea 


tunica clauſo, quo debiſcente ac emortente; 


FLORES in umbellam expandit Liliaceos ſanguincos ab uns 
pundo emiſſos, pluſcutos. 


PEDICULIS fingulis, ſeminucialibus, herbaceis, mediocriter 
pingmuſeults, capitulo quoque berbacea donatis, innatum 


LILIUM hexapetalum, ſanguneum, petalis anguſtiſſimss, la- 
titudinis culmi avenacer, longitudinis ultra uncialis, Martagoni aut co- 
rone Iimperialis more in g yrum repandis, inflexis, ord ſubundulante, 
antica facie ſubſcricca, aphana, aſpeciu gratiſſima, ac in longitudinem 
ſubconcava, exteriore ſubnigricante, media quaſi coſta pinguiuſcula car- 
noſa, firmatd. 


STAMINA babet ſena, biuncialia, ſunguinca, ſplendentia, 
modice tenua, in acumen excurrentia; apice obſcuro glauco donata, 
media ſui longitudine inherente. 


STTLO gaudet nudo parilis cum ſtamine figure V note ; niſi 
quod nudus & pluſculum longior ſt. 


FOLTA, ut deflorut, producit Narciſſo ſimilia, anguſta, pin- 
guia, ſubſtrioſa, antica facie ſature virentia, ac nitentia, parumque 
concava, dorſo rorido © aphano, per cujus medium decurrit coſta car- 
noſa tenuis, equalis, tenu rimula canaliculata. 


' AGROS uli provenit denſe obtegit, ſcarlatmo veluti & jucun- 
diſſimo colore. Fit id Septembri menſe. 


USUM non babet, etenim venenoſa radix dyſenterium dicitur © 
mortem cauſare comeſta, niſt prius per triduum aqua maceretur. 


QUO tempore floret pueri caulibus pro luſibus utuntur ex tis in 
fruſtula ſuffractis roſarium fingentes, floris ſus adorea dependula mire 


venuſtatum. 

FOLIO RUM quoque aliquis uſus eit pro conſervandis varii ge- 
neris fructibus quos per aliquot menſes preſervare dicitur fi iiſdem mixtos 
im pondis. Re 
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Taz Gentleman who copy'd out this deſcription for me, 
being perfectly acquainted with all his writings, aſſures me 
that 1t was written, and the plant delineated, upon the ſpot 
where he ſaw it growing, only as a rude draught which he de- 
hgn'd to perfect at his leiſure. To this therefor we may perhaps 
impute ſome things he here ſays, which will not agree to our 
Lilly eſpecially the narrowneſs and colour of the pctala, the 
ſtriæ and coſta of the leaves, and that they do not come out till 
the flower decays. If this be not the caſe, we muſt believe 
that this plant has chang'd its nature very much in changing its 
climate. 


WIA is further to be obſerv'd from this author is, that in 
Japan this Lilly grows wild in the fields, that it loves a fat foil 
there (for we have heard in the Etymology of its names in that 
language, that it is found mot plentifully in burying- grounds) 
and that the root is poiſonous. Whether it ſtil] retains this laſt 
quality 1 have not as yet been at pains to examine. But above 
all, I cannot wonder enough how ſo nice an obſerver as Remp- 
fer could overlook the moſt ſurprizing beauty of the whole 
plant, the ſpangles which it ſhows when expos'd to the ſun, 
eſpecially after what he had read in Cornutius about them. For 
this reaſon alone, I ſhould be apt to conclude that the Guernſey 
Lilly and Kempfer's Lilium Sanguincum were different plants; 
were I not very well aflur'd that mine is the ſame with the 
Narciſſus Juponicus of Cornutius, and that Keempfer was too 
much a Botaniſt to be capable of applying the name given it 
by that author, to a plant different from what he intended to 
expreſs by it. | 


Tris Author, as we learn from the account of his life late- 
ly publith'd by Dr. Scheutzer, was born at Lemgow, a ſmall 
town in the circle of Weſtphalia, in 1651. Having apply'd 
himſelf in ſeveral Univerſities to the ſtudy of the Liberal 
Arts, and afterwards for four years to Phyfick and Na- 
tural Hiſtory at Coningsberg in Pruſſia, he went from thence 
to Sweden, and there accepted of the place of Secretary to the 
Embaſſy which that Court tent in 1683, to the King of Perſia. 
IN 1685, rather than to return with the Ambaſſador Fabri- 
tius, he choſe to enter into the ſervice of the Dutch EaSt-lndia 
company, in quality of chief Surgeon of a fleet then in the 
Perſian Gulph ; and in 1689 he arrived at Batavia, from 
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whence the year following he ſet out on his voyage to Japan, in 
quality of Phyfician to the Embaſſy which the Dutch East. India 
Company ſends every year to the Emperor of that country. 
There he remained two years, and returned at laft to Holland 
in 1693, after ten years abſence from Eurape. The year fol- 
lawing he took his degree of Doctor in Phyſick at Leydin, and 
returning to his native country was appointed Phyſician to the 
Count de Lippe his ſovereign prince. He died in 1716, in the 
66th year of his age; and his papers and other curioſities were 
purchaſed for a conſiderable ſum of money by the curious 
and learned Sir HANS SLOANE. 


Tax Reverend Father Barrelier, amongſt a great number of 
curious plants both indigenous and exotick, which he ohſerv'd in 
his travels through Italy, Spain, and France, has repreſented 
the Guernſey Lally in three very good figures; the firft of the 
root alone, the ſecond of a ſingle flower, the third of the caulis 
crown'd with a whole bunch of flowers. 


WOOLRIDGE may, I believe, be reckon'd the author 
of the miſtake pretty common among writers of Horticulture, 
that the Guernſey Lilly in England never flowers but once. The 
moſt rare and curious exotick, ſays he, the Lilly of Japan, 
which is rais'd in fame more ſoutherly climate, and being 
brought into this country, yields a fair bunch of flowers, much 
like red Martagons, and when the tun ſhines on it, the whole 
flower reſembles cloth of gold; altho' the root may live over 
the year, yet 'tis ſaid it never hears any more flowers in this 
climate. 


AMoN& other exoticks, for the ſake of which green houſes 
are erected, Mr. Charles Evelyn mentions the Lilly of Japan. 
This he tells us is a rare and curious exotick, yielding a fair 
branch of flowers, not unlike the Martagons. And the fun has 
ſo great an influence over theſe flowers, that when it ſhines on 
them, the whole flower ſeems chang'd and refembles cloth of 
gold. But the root never produces any more flowers after once 
blowing. This laſt obſervation 1 have ſhown in its proper 
place to be falſe. 


Mr. Bradley has given us two diſcourſes upon this plant; the 
firſt, in his New Improvements, Vc. in theſe words: The 
Gweraſey Lally has hardly it's equal for beauty among the flow- 
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ering race, and yet it is rarely found in our gardens, which 
may perhaps be for want of a right knowledge of its culture. 
Mr. Fairchild of Hoxton has this plant flowering with him every 
Autumn, even from oft-ſetts taken from the great roots. The 
bloſſoms are large and not unlike thote of the Lilly in their 
make, ſeemingly powder'd with gold duſt upon their roſe co- 
lour'd petals. 


Tux moſt proper ſoil for this plant is two third parts of 
ſea ſand to one of natural foil ; or a light ſandy earth mixed 
with an equal quantity of rubbiſh. It will bear the hardſhips 
of our winters, if it be planted in either of the foregoing ſoils 
under a warm wall, but chiefly if it be kept dry. The flower- 
ſtems of this plant are commonly about a foot high. The oft- 
ſetts will blow in about three or four years after they are taken 
from the old roots. 


ALL this is extreamly ſuperficial, but contains no very groſs 
miſtakes. He orders too great a proportion of ſea ſand ; and 
it will be very imprudent to truſt much to his directions in or- 
der to ſecure this plant againſt the hardſhips of our winters; in- 
fine, he might as well have told us, that off-ſetts will blow in 
about three or four years before they are taken from the old 
root as after ; the truth of both theſe aſſertions depending e- 
qually on the time in which the roots are taken out of the 
ground, and the off-ſetts parted from them. 


IN an appendix to the foremention'd treatiſe, publiſh'd 
lately, Mr. Bradley has given us ſome farther remarks on the 
Guernſey Lally, in which he propoſes to treat the culture of it at 
greater length than he had done before. As the Guernſey Lilly, 
he ſays, is eſteemed one of the molt beautiful flowers of the 
garden, and is now fo much in requeſt that it is daily © 
after by all lovers of flowers; in ſo much that a learned Phyſi- 
cian has thought it worth his while to give the world a large 
volume on that ſubje& ; 1 have thought fit to enlarge upon 
the method of its culture, and to remark ſome particulars 
in that flower, which yet have not been taken notice of by any 
author. 


IHAve this year had a very particular opportunity of ob- 
ſerving ſeveral hundred roots of the Guernſey Lilly, at Mr. Su- 
tons Cotfee-houſe in Alderſvateſtreet, to whom they came * 
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hedge-hog, or urchin, bat, 
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from the iſland, and with them ſome of the' earth they grow 
in. Mr. Sutton who is very curious in things of this kind, ob- 


ſerves that theſe roots ought to be planted very ſhallow, be- 


cauſe many of the bulbs which came to him were near two 
thirds cover'd with moſs, ſo that conſequently a very ſmall 
ſhare of thoſe bulbs were bury'd in the earth; tis obſervable 
alſo that the fibres or roots which proceed from theſe bulbs are 
perpetual, and that the growth or appearance of this plant 
above ground is about ſeven months in the year, and that during 
the ſeaſon that it diſappears, one may remove the roots from 


one place to another without doing them any injury. Again 


it is to be remark'd, that from the time the leaves fade, till a- 


bout the end of Auguſt, the plant is in a ſtate of reſt, like ſome 


of the ſleepers as we generally call them; I mean ſuch as the 
be or among plants the Narciſſus 
and many other bulbs. We are alſo to obſerve, that in this 
flower as well as all other bulbs, the flower is actually exiſting 
in the bulb a whole year before it appears above ground, and 
that the blowing roots remain always longer without ſhooting 
than the leaf roots; the leaf roots generally put out their leaves 
a fortnight ſooner than the flowering roots produce any thing: 
And it is alſo to be obſerv'd, that the common remark which 
we have hitherto look'd upon as a rule for diſtinguiſhing blow- 
ing roots, vx. the bringing of fix leaves the year before blow- 
ing, 1s not to be any longer look'd upon as infallible, for this 
year has plainly demonſtrated the contrary in many places ; 
however we muſt have ſo much regard to the fix-leav'd roots, 
that we may reaſonably conjecture, that they are in good 
ſtrength, and it has been obſerv'd that they have bloſſom'd 
in the year after they have ſhown fix leaves; but my obſerva- 
tions this year and the laſt fatisfy me that it is doubtful ; but 
we may add that the roots which bring only two or four 
leaves are certainly too weak to flower. It is remarkable 
that the ſoil which came with Mr. Sutton's roots, was a ſand 
loam mix'd with fea ſand and broken ſhells. From the whole 
we may learn that the bulbs ſhould not be put in the earth 
above halt their height. Again as to the foil we are taught 
to give this root a free open earth. I may take notice here 
that the height of the flower- ſtem if the plant ftands in the 
open air, will be about a foot, and if it happens to be ſet in a 
room, or in a glaſs caſe or ſtove where the air does not reach 
it with freedom, it will ſometimes be near two foot high; but 
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then it will be weak and the colour of the flowers will be paler 
when it is confin'd than when it has the free air. 


In the introduction to my firſt deſcription of this plant, I 
acquainted my readers that it was taken from obſervations 
made during the ſpace of one {ſeaſon only; and therefor I in- 
vited all lovers of tlowers to tranſmit to me in the way they 
judged moſt proper, what farther remarks they ſhould happen 
to make about it. Mr. Bradley has choſen to communicate his 
to the publick himſelf, without giving me the trouble to do 
it for him; but I am fo far from thinking that he intended 
thereby to leflen the merit of my obſervations, by ſhowing 
them to be imperfect, which I had before acknowledg'd in 
the moſt formal terms, that I moſt willingly return him my 
fincere thanks for what attempts he has made in order to make 
the world more throughly acquainted with this ineſtimable 
curiolity. | 


How far thele attempts have anſwer'd this deſign, is what I 
ſhall here take the liberty to examine, in a few ſhort reflections 
on Mr. Bradley's remarks in the fame order in which he has 
placed them. 


1. He begins by telling the world that the Guernſey Lilly 
is now ſo much in requeſt, that it is daily ſought after by all 
lovers of flowers, in ſo much that a learned Phyfician has 
thought it worth his while to give the world a large volume 
on that ſubject. A few years before this large volume, conſiſt- 
ing only of one and forty pages, was publiſh'd, Mr. Bradley 
complain'd ( New Improvements, p. 23.) that this was a plant 
rarely found in our gardens; and therefor that it is now 
brought more into requeſt and ſo much ſought after, ſhould 
in juſtice to me have been repreſented by Mr. Bradley, as the 
effect, not as the motive of my writing about it. 


2. FROM what Mr. Sutton obſerv'd about the roots which 
were ſent him from Guernſey, Mr. Bradley infers, that the 
bulbs ſhould not put be in the earth above half their height. 
Liger, above twenty years ago, directed the roots to be planted 
only two or three inches deep, which 1s pretty near the ſame 
with what Mr. Bradley) here recommends. But in Guernſey, 
from whence the true rules of culture are undoubtedly to be 
learned, due allowance being made for the difference of that 
climate and foil from ours, they are commonly ſet five 8 
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fix inches deep; tho' at the ſame time it muſt be own'd that 
they are obſerv'd there to thrive perfectly well, when one half 
or more is out of the ground. Mr. Bradley's rule for plant- 
ing therefor, when taken by its ſelf, is neither new, nor agree- 
able to the beſt method of practice: But when conſider'd 
as an inference from Mr. Sutton having obſerv'd that many 
of the bulbs which came to him directly from Guernſey with 
ſome of the earth, they grew in, were near two thirds out 
of the ground, it will be found a very falſe one, and ſhows 
that Mr. Bradley is ſtill but little acquainted with the manner 
of growth and propagation of theſe bulbs. He ought to have 
known, that as the mother-root ſends out its oft-ſetts, and 
theſe again ſend out others, they come at length to form 
large groups or cluſters, by being left in the ground with- 
out tranſplanting for many 7 as is the cuſtom in Guernſey. 
And thus a great number of ſuch off-ſetts both from their now 
nature, and for want of room to ſpread horizontally, muſt 
neceſſarily be forced upwards, and the greateſt part of them 
f above ground. Theſe were the roots Mr. Sutton ob- 
erv'd, but it will no ways follow from thence that the mo- 
ther-roots were planted in that manner at firſt. | 


3. WrarT he ſays about the proper time for removing the 
roots, is no more than a paſſage of Mr. Fairchild's letter put in 
other words, being an application of a very general rule, onw 
known to all who cultivate plants, to a particular caſe. In- 


ſtead of this unneceſſary repetition Mr. Bradley would have 


done better to inform us whether, fince in caſe of neceſſity, 
the roots may be remov'd from one place to another every 
year, there may not be other cautions to be obſerv'd in this 
part of the culture ; and that in Guernſey theſe removes are not 
made above once in eight or nine years, and even then on- 
ly becauſe the increaſe of off-ſetts becomes ſo prodigious as to 
hurt each other's growth. | 


4. Mr. Fairchild, who has had a large ſtock of theſe roots for 
above theſe fifteen years, and is acknowledged upon all occa- 
ſions, even by Mr. Bradley himſelf, to be a moſt judicious and 
nice obſerver in ſuch caſes as we are now talking of, lays it 
down for a rule that thoſe roots that come with fix leaves this 
year, ſeldom fail blowing the next year. Againſt the truth 
of this obſervation, Mr. Bradley brings us the experience of two 
years only; as to one of which I am poſitive he is miſtaken, and 
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the other, that is the laſt ſeaſon upon which he builds moſt, 
was ſo very cold and rainy that no conſequence ought to be 
drawn from it; favourable weather and good management 
being always ſuppos d in the rules which Gardeners lay down 
about the growth of plants. What Mr. Bradley adds, that it 
has been obſerv'd that they have bloſſom'd the year after they 
have ſhown fix leaves is a certain truth, and contains this mighty 
diſcovery that the Guernſcy Lally has been obſerv'd to flower; 
for ſurely if it had never flower'd after having born its greateſt 
number of leaves, being then in good ſtrength according to 
Mr. Bradley's own conceſſion, we could have no reaſon to ima- 
gine that ever it ſhould flower at all. 


5. Tho' Mr. Bradley will not allow all the fix leav'd roots to 
flower the year after, he 1s certain that thoſe which have only 
two or four leaves are too weak to flower : And yet the gentle- 
men of Guernſey, when they meet with a large well grown 
healthy root, make no ſcruple of ſending it to England as one 
that they expect will flower in the following ſeaſon, tho' it bore 
no more than four leaves the laſt, as has been more particular- 
ly mention'd in another place. 


6. The intent of Mr. Bradley's remark, that in the ſoil that 
came with Mr. Sutton's roots, there wasa mixture of ſea ſand and 
broken ſhells, can be no other than to inſtruct us how we ought 
to prepare a proper ſoil for theſe roots to be planted in, from 
the practice of the inhabitants of Guernſcy: And therefor he 
muſt not take it amiſs if I inform him, that there they are per- 
fect ſtrangers to any artificial foils, and that what he miſtakes 
for ſuch, is a mixture which the more curious cauſe ſometimes 
to be fifted over the roots, when they have multiply'd very 
much, in order to refreſh thoſe that are almoſt quite thruſt out 
of the ground, and eſpecially to preſerve thoſe they ſend to 
England, during their paſſage. 


7. What Mr. Bradley remarks concerning the difterence be- 
eween plants kept in a hot room or ſtove, and thoſe that grow 
in the open air, is no more than has been obſerv'd of a thouſand 
plants beſides; and he might have inferred ſome part of it with 
reſpect to this plant in particular, from the different lengths of 
the flower-ſtems ſet down in my book, the longeſt being ſuch 
as grew in my parlour ; the ſhorteſt, thoſe that I meaſur d at 
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depends very much on its enjoying the free and open air, as 
much as the ſeverity of our winters will permit; but aſter all 
the pains we have hitherto been at about it here in gland, the 
gentlemen of Guernſey who have ſeen our fineſt flowers, are 
{till of opinion that they come very much ſhort of theirs. This 
I hope will engage ſuch ingenious perſons as Mr. Bradley, to 
make farther attempts ſtill in order to perfect the culture of it 
among us. 


Bu r now to go on to the remaining authors who have men- 
tion'd the Guernſey Lilly ; all that I have to ſay about the incom- 
parable Profeſſor Boer baave, has already found its place in the 
hiſtory of the different methods in which this plant has been 
claſsd by Botaniſts. 


Mr. LAURENCE, from whom we have already heard 
a ſtory concerning the time and manner of its firſt coming 
to Guernſey, has made theſe farther obſervations about it. It 
would be almoſt endleſs, fays he, to mention all the various 
ſorts of Narciſſus which the curious have of late diſcover'd or 
deſcrib'd : But it would be the higheſt injuſtice to the crown 
and glory and king of them all, to ſay nothing, or but little, of 
the Narciſſus of Fapan, which is by all allow'd to have the pre- 
cedence, and to excel in beauty. 


IT is not above half a Century ſince this delicate plant was 
brought over to us from the Indies, when it was firſt called the 
Japan Lillie: but afterwards as the merchants trading from 
thence, and unloading at the iſland of Guernſey the ballaſt in which 
lay accidentally and confuſedly many of theſe roots, they obtain- 
ol the name of the Guernſey Lillie, from whence at this time 
we have them brought to us into England ; the want of which 
knowledge hath occaſioned our modern authors, writing about 
flowers, to ſpeak of this and the Narciſſus of Japan as two dif- 
ferent flowers. There are indeed two or three kinds of theſe 
ſomething different from one another, and the greateſt diffe- 
rence is in one which flowers in the beginning of June, but they 
have been all brought from Japan to Guernſey, and from thence 
are derived to us. The two other forts which flower in October 
and November are alſo very choice and beautiful flowers, in 
the form of a Lilly, of a crimſon and white colour. The cover 
wherein the flower is inclos'd is compos'd of white membranes, 
which at their firſt opening diſcover the flower-leaves of a pink 


colour, 
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colour, repreſenting a bunch of feathers both in the inner and 
outward fide ; fix unequal pivots ſhoot out from the middle of 
theſe flowers, on the top of which ſome ſtamina appear like 
thoſe of ſaffron, falling down like the tops of fennel, of a beau- 
tiful and agreeable red. The whole flower looks as if it was 
powder'd with gold- duſt, the ground of the petals being of a 
role colour. 


Two thirds of fea ſand and one third of garden mould, 
ſeems beſt to imitate the nature of the foil from whence they 
come, and they are obſerv'd to thrive in ſuch. They will bear 
our winters under a good ſouth aſpect, for they delight in a 
hot tun. The want of which is oftentimes the occaſion they 
will not blow with us; but to make ſure of that, the only way 
is to give ſuch as are in pots, the advantage of a gentle hot bed 
in Auguſt. The off-ſetts ſhould be remov'd once in two or 
three years, and even they will foon with care be brought to 


bear. 


Tus is Lawrence's account of the Guernſey Lilly ; and I have 
repeated what he ſays about its firſt coming into England, on 
account of an inference he draws from it, That the want of this 
knowledge of the two different ways by which we have had it, 
has occaſioned modern authors to ſpeak of it and the Narciſ us 
of Japan as two different flowers. I have already ſhewn how 
little ground there is to believe, that ever we had this plant 
brought directly from Japan to England, the want of this know- 
ledge therefor could never lead any author into a miſtake ; and 
in the next place, I would gladly know of Mr. Laurence who 
theſe modern authors are who have ſpoken in the manner he 
mentions. If he means Liger, who ſeems to be the only author he 
has conſulted about it, except what he has taken from Bradley ; 
it is plain from what we have quoted from him, that he knew 
nothing of its being in Guernſey, and much leſs ſtill of the man- 
ner in which it was brought either to that iſland or to England; 
and in Bradley's writings I can find nothing that could give oc- 
caſion for ſuch a remark. T6 1 eee 


 WrarT Mr. Laurence has told us about the culture of this 
plant, and one remark concerning the ſpangles and colour of 
the petala, he has borrow'd from Mr. Br ey's New Improve- 
ments; and even that is ſufficient to ſhow; that he was very 
little acquainted with the — of it himſelf. Ihe reſt 
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is taken from Lager, and proves beyond diſpute, not only that 
Mr. Laurence had never cultivated this plant himſelf, but that 
in all probability he had never ſo much as ſeen it. Lager's 

deſcription of this flower, 1 have already obſerv'd to be full 
of miſtakes too evident to need being pointed out; Laurence 
 beſtows very great encomiums upon the ſame flower, and ſingles 
it out from among all the other Narciſſi as beſt deſerving a de- 
{cription : Had he ever ſeen it therefor, he muſt needs have 
thought it a higher injuſtice to tranſcribe a deſcription of it 
every way faulty, than to ſay nothing or but little about it. 


Bur the greateſt misfortune of all is, that inſtead of mend- 
ing Lagers deſcription, Mr Laurence has made it much worſe, 
having added new blunders to thoſe committed by that author. 
Of theſe 1 ſhall give three inſtances. 


1. LIGER fays that the Narciſſus of Japan is of three 
ſorts; and Lawrence, who thought every thing = 5; to 
the Narciſſus of Japan might be apply d to the Guernſey Lilly, 
tells us very gravely, that this is of three kinds ikewiſe, and 
that one of them ere in June. What Liger ſays may in 
ſome ſenſe be true, but the application made of it by Laurence 
is every way falſe: The Guernſey Lally never flowers in June, 
and there are no other varieties to be obſerv'd in it, than what 
are accidental and common to it with the difterent individuals 
of all ſpecies of plants. 


2. LIGER very juſtly makes this plant flower in Septem- 
ber, Laurence in October and November, which can never be 
true, but in very bad ſeaſons or for want of due care, from 
which no general rules ought to be taken, 


3. LIGER mentions fix unequal pivots in the flower of 
this plant, and on the top of theſe he places the pendants, 
meaning by theſe two terms what we commonly call the ſlamina 
and aprces, But Mr. Laurence, through an inadvertency which 
1s unpardonable in any whoever pretended to underſtand ths 
terms in Borany, far leſs to write ſyſtems of any branch o 
that ſcience. places ſome ſtamina on the top of the pivots. Six 
unequal prvots a ys he, ſhoot out from the midſt of theſe flowers 
on the top of wi:ich ſome ſtamina Pear Like thoſe of ſaffron, 
falling down like the tops of feagel. lt. 
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From this ſhort sketch of Mr. Laurence s blunders about 


the Guernſey Lally, the reader may learn what judgement is to 
be made of ſuch compilers, who are fo far from being maſters 


of the ſubjects they treat, that they do not ſo much as un- 


derſtand the authors they copy. 


In this manner have authors treated the Guernſey Lilly, and 
from all that I have here quoted it will appear very plainly 
that, properly ſpeaking, there has never been but one deſcri- 
ption publiſh'd of it, I mean that of Cornutzus, and it is ſuch 
as leaves ample room for another. There are a few authors 
more who are thought by ſome to have mention'd this plant, 
but altogether without ground, as will be eafily ſhown in a 
very tew words. 


Ox theſe Cluſſus is the firſt in order. This great author has 
indeed given us an account of two plants, the one called Nar- 
ciſſus Latiſolius Indicus rubro flore, and the other, Lilio- Narciſſus 
Hemerocallidis Valentine facie, which agree in ſome things with 
this plant; but in many others they appear to be quite diffe- 
rent, neither do his figures of either of them at all reſemble it. 
The ſame thing may be ſaid of the Narciſſus Facobœus, fo firſt 
call'd by Clufrus, and which Aldinus has remark'd to be a plant 
quite diſtinct from his Lzl:o-Narcaſſus Indicus, as it certainly is 
more ſo from the Guernſey Lilly. | 


I nave heard it very confidently aſſerted, that Aldinus 
under the title of Lilo-Narcſſus Indicus Rubeus, and Ferrarius 
by the name of Narciſſus Indicus Liliaceus ſaturato aut diluto colore 
pur puraſcens, or Narciſſus Indicus flere liliaceo ſphericus, had de- 
ſcribed this plant; and even Dr. Moriſon did not think himſelf 
ſure but that the firſt of thoſe mentioned from Ferrarius might 
be the fame with it. But whoever will be at pains to com- 
pare the deſcriptions and figures of theſe authors with mine, 
cannot but ſee that they were never intended to expreſs the 
ſame plant. 


Bes1DEs theſe three, I have conſulted as many other Bota- 
nical authors as I could reaſonably expect might have mention'd 
this plant; but in none of them do | find either deſcription or 
figure that is not more different from it than any of thoſe which 
[ have already named. That Nobile par fratrum Fohannes & Ca- 
ſparus Baubini, 1 am very well ſatisfy d, had no knowledge of 

it; 
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it; for if C B. has mentioned it any where, it muſt be by the 
name of Narcſjus Indicus totus ruber, but that is only another 
name for the Narciſſus Facobæus, which we have already ob- 
ſerv'd to be a quite diſtin& plant. And as for J. B. both his 
_ deſcriptions and figures of all plants that have the leaſt reſem- 
blance to this, are copy'd from Cluſrus. Sweertzmus, Paſſæus, 
Parkinſon, and others who have written expreſsly of flowers, 
take no manner of notice of this beautiful flower. And Be- 
ſlerus in that pompous work the Hortus yſtetenſis; the authors 
of the Hortus Malabaricus, and Commelmus in the Hortus Amſte- 
lodamenſis have neither deſcrib'd nor delineated it. 
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Explanation of the FIG UREs. 


ä 


FIGURE 1. to 9. 


INE views of full grown 
roots, repreſenting their dif- 
ferent ſhapes. 


FI G. 10. to 16. 


Seven views of young roots or off- 
ſets. 


F is. 17. 


A view of a whole plant in which the 
leaves appeared ſoon after the flower. 


Fis. 18, 19. 


Two draughts of the Caulis Floriger, 
in the firſt of which, the Perianthium is 
ſeen in front; and in the other, in a 


| fide view. 


TAB. II. 


FiGuRE I. 


N this figure the Guennsey LiLLy 
is delineated in full bloſſom, Juſt as 
it was taken out of the ground, intire 


in all its parts, one flower only being cut 
off, 


1. Fibrillæ, or ſinall ftrings of the root. 
2. Fibre or Radiculæ. 
3. The bulbous part of the root : 


4. The neck or narrow part of the root : 
both covered with the external Involu- 
cra. 


| 5. The leaves beginning to ſprout on one ſide 
of the ſtalk, 


6. The Caulis, or flower-ſlem, which in 
this figure appears more bent, than for 
the mo$ part we obſerve it in the plant 


2 
7. The Perianthium. 
8. A flower not blown. 


9. Another a little opened, to ſhow the Sta- 
mina and Apicès ju coming out. 


10. All the other flowers in full bloſſom, 
with the Stamina and Apices drawn 
confuſed as they appeared to the Deſſina- 
teur, | 


11. The root of the Petiolus of the flower 
that was cut off. 


Fis. 2. 


Repreſents the root of a flowering- 
plant, diveſted of its external Involucrum. 


1. The fibres cut ſhort. 
2. The Baſis Radicis. 


3. The outer cover divided and thrown 
back. | 


4. The lines which are very plain and con- 
ſpicuous upon the inner or ſecond cover- 
ing of the bulbous part of the root. 


5. A Surculus or off-ſet ariſing from the 
Baſis Radicis, 


6. The ſprivel'd or dry'd edges of the lon- 
gitudinal coats on the narrow part of 
the root. 


5 . 7. The 


7. The Caulis Floriger 
cut off. 


8. The Leaves, 


or flower-ſtalk 


FI C. 3. 


Shews the Perianthium with the Laci- 
nice diſplay'd, the ſtalk and Pedunculi 
being cut off. 


1. The largeſt portion of the Perianthium, 


2. The narroweſt part of it, 
3. The Laciniæ. 


4. The roots or beginnings of the Pedun- 
cull. 


FIG. 4. 


Here the back-ſide of one flower is 
exhibited; two of the Petala being 
drawn out at length to ſhew the pinch. 


1. The extremities of four of the Petala ur- 
ned back, as they appear in this view, 


2. The other two drawn out at length, to 
eto the undulation, or pinching on the 
edges near the extremities, 


3. The Coſta or rib running along the 
middle of the flower-leaf. 


F 1. 5. 


Demonſtrates the fore- ſide of a flower 


in its full bigneſs, the Stamina and Sty- 
lus being cut off. 


x. «The Petala, or flower-leaves, 
2. The Sulcus on the inſide. | 


3. The Unguis, or narrow neck ariſing 


from that part called the Umbilicus 
Floris, 


Fi G. 6. 


In this Figure the Stylus and Stamina 
are laid out to ſhow their- true dimen- 


ſions; all the flower-leaves, except two, 
being cut off. 


1. The Stylus, 


2, The Stamina crown'd with Apices. 


| 


3. The Umbilicus Floris, whence the Sta- 
mina and Petala ariſe, lying between 
them and the Vaſculum Seminale. 


4. The Vaſculum Seminale, 
5. The Pedunculus. 


6. Two of the flower-leaves. 


F 0. 7. 


In this view the natural and ordina 
turning of the Petala is fairly repreſen- 
ted; all the flower-leaves, except two, 
being cut off. The Stylus likewiſe is 
here delineated with its triangular Apex, 


and the Vaſculum Seminale and Pedunculus 
are divided. 


1. The remaining half of the Petiolus, 
which ſhows the inner ſubſtance. 


2, Two of the Loculamenta Seminis filled 
with ſmall whitiſh ſeeds. 


| 3. The Umbilicus of the flower. 


4. The flower-leaves in their uſual turn and 


ſhape. 

5. Two Stamina. 

6. The Stylus with its triangular extre- 
mity. 


Fic. 8. 


Here the three Loculamenta or cells in 
the Vaſculum Seminale are laid open, to 
ſhow the numerous ſmall ſeeds therein 


contained. 
Fi6. 9. 


Repreſents the Apex Verſatilis on the 
extremity of the Stamen, as big as it 


always appears at its firſt coming out, 
FI E. 10. 

This figure ſhows two leaves ſur- 
rounded by the innermoſt longitudinal 
coat of the bulb. 

I. The two leaves. 


2, The longitudinal coat. 


3. The baſis of the root. 


FiG 11. 


5 


FIG. 11. 


Exhibits two leaves ariſing from the 
Fundus Radicis, diveſted of all the coats 
or Tunice of which the whole root 1s 
made up. 


r. The green part of the Folia, 


2, The whitiſh part that lies within the 
bulb. 


3. 55 Baſis Radicis or Truncus Radica- 
. 


T AR. 


FIGURE 1. 
E RE are repreſented five of the 


flowers in a decaying or wither- 
ing ſtate; the reſt being removed that 
the Pedunculi may come more in fight, 


1. Part of the flower. ſtem. 
2. The two portions of the Perianthium, 
3. Some of the Laciniz, 


4. The roots of the Pedunculi which were 
cut off 


5. The remaining Pedunculi appearing of 
different lengths and dimenſions, 


6. The Vaſculum Seminale. 


7. In the decaying flowers we may ob- 
ſerve ſome more, ſome leſs withered 
in the ſame Degrees as when they 
bloſſomed ; and likewiſe that the Sta- 
mina fade and fall before the Stylus, 


FIG. 2. 


Exhibits the beginnings of the leaves 
and flower-ſtalk ariſing from the Fun- 
dus Radicis, diſtinct or ſeparate from one 
another. 


1. Fibre. | 


2. Baſis Radicis, 


3 Some part of the circular coats left on, 


4. The leaves involved by two longitudinal 
coats diſtint from the ſtalk, 


6. The Caulis Floriger coming likewiſe 
from the Baſis, 


{ 


III. 


6. A ſingle proceſs between this and the 


leaves. 


7. A ſort of half coat which is proper 
to the Caulis, but does not quite ſur- 
round it. 


Fic. 3. 


In this figure is delineated a fine 


group or bunch of roots, with green 
leaves; the mother-bulb being in the 
middle, and her numerous oft-ipring of 
different years growth, on each fide ; 
as it was taken out of the ground in 
November. 


Fis. 4. 


The ſeveral Tunicæ or coats of which 
the root is made up, taken off from 
one another and kept together by a 
ſtring, are fairly repreſented in this 
fgure, 


FI G. 5. 


Exhibits the Baſis or bottom of the 
root. 


1. The Baſis or Truncus Radicis. 
2. Part of the bulb ſticking to it. 


3. An off-ſett ariſing from a knobby part 
or na which proceeds from the 
Baſis, 


| + Small depreſſures like holes between the 


Fibre. 


FI G. 6. 


9 
1 
* 
- 
} 


Fic. 6. 


Repreſents an horizontal Section of 
the bulbous part of the root, to ſhow 
the circular ſituation of the coats, with 
leaves coming up in the middle. 


2. The coats, both circular and longitudi- 
nal, ariſing from thence. | 


3. Two leaves ariſing from the Baſis and 
aſcending through the middie of the 
root, 


Fic. 8. 


FIG. 7. Shows the inſide of a longitudinal 
coat cut open and laid back. 
Here we ſee the whole root cut per- 


pendicularly to the horizon, to ſhow F 
the at ove- mentioned parts in another IG. 9. 
view. 


Repreſents the outſide of another 
1. The Baſis Radicis, with ſome of the | coat; and both have part of the dried 
Fibres fainily repreſented. leaf adhering to them, 


| Juſt Publiſh'd. 
HE Hiſtory of the Lateral Operation: Or, An Account of the Method of 
Extracting a Stone, by making a Wound near the great Protuberance of 
the Os Iſchium, through the Common Integuments and Levator Ani, into the 
Side of the Bladder, without touching the Urethra, Proſtate Gland, Veſiculæ 
Seminales, or any other of the Urinary or Seminal Veſſels, With a Poſtſcript 


concerning the Introduction and Improvement of this Method here in London. 
By James Dou As, M. D. 


A Catalogue of Simple Medicines that are fit to be uſed in the Practice of 
Phyſick and Surgery, Containing, I. A ſhort Botanical Deſcription of the Species 
that is commonly uſed. II. The Part that is moſt in Uſe. III. The Names of 
the Diſpenſatory, or Shop- Preparations and Compoſitions. To which are added 
two Tables; In the Firſt, The Simple Medicines are reduced under general 
Heads. And in the Second, They are claſſed according to their Principal Virtues. 


Both Printed for GEOROE STRAHAN, at the Golden-Ball in Cornbill. 
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